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ME MOIBS 


OF THE REIGN OF 

KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 

Victories of the Russians.— Altercation with France.— Position of 
the Due de Choiseul. — Origin of his Power. — His Character. — 
Madame du Barry. — Her Influence opposed to that of the Due. 
—Opposition to her Presentation at Court, which is at last 
effected. — General Dislike of the New Favourite. — Cabal 
against the Due de Choiseul. — His Imprudent Conduct. — Pro- 
jects for Restoring the Finances. — Trial of the Due D’Aiguil- 
lon. — Anecdote of the Prince of Beauvau. — Extraordinary 
Letter of Louis the Fifteenth. 

1769. 

Thus ended the year 1769, leaving a prospect of 
very gloomy scenes at hand. In the last reign the 
House of Lords had acquired a great ascendant in 
the legislature; at the beginning of the present, 
the Crown had aimed at, and well nigh attained, an 
increase of the prerogative. The people were now 
grown formidable both to the King and Lords, and 

VOL. IV. 


B 
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openly attacked the House of Commons, their best 
real support. Against all the branches of the 
legislature the contest was certainly unequal, but 
the vibrations of the balance proved how nicely 
the constitution was poised. Yet so tremulous an 
equilibrium made it the more to be feared that one 
or other of the scales might preponderate. The 
union of all three against the people, by the Lords 
and Commons being sold to the King, was still 
more formidable. I shall conclude the history of 
the year with what relates to foreign politics. 

The tide was turned in favour of the Russians. 
The victorious Grand Vizir, who had checked their 
success, was removed by an intrigue of the Seraglio ; 
and his successor rashly venturing to give battle, 
was defeated with great loss : Choczim was taken, 
and Prince Gallitzin, who had been recalled on a 
notion of having failed, destroyed the Turkish army 
before he received the news of his disgrace. France 
and Spain were tempted to molest the Russian 
fleet as it should pass through the Mediterranean ; 
and, as it was received and favoured in our ports, 
it was not improbable but the three powers would 
be drawn into the vortex of the war. We had 
actually subsisting with France a quarrel that dis- 
position to a rupture would easily have blown up 
into very serious discussion. A French ship had 
come into one of our ports, but refused to lower 
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her pendant. On being fired at, tlie French, cap- 
tain continued to refuse striking the pendant, but 
declared himself our prize. France presented a 
strong memorial, and threatened reprisals. A 
parallel case had happened in Sir Robert W alpole s 
time, who had yielded the point by breaking tlie 
captain for one day, and promoting him the next. 
At this time a vigorous answer was returned, and in 
harsher terms than Mr. Conway thought necessary, 
who asking Lord Weymouth at Council if he had 
looked into the former case, he replied, No — and 
sent away the memorial without examining it. 
Lord Weymouth, as will appear hereafter, was not 
apt to avoid hostile measures . 1 Two thousand 
sailors were ordered to be raised : but so inattentive 
were the Ministers to any system, and so impos- 
sible was it for naval commanders, or West Indian 
governors to obtain the shortest moments of audi- 

1 Lord Weymouth was governed by Wood (author of the 
editions of Palmyra and Balbec), his secretary, who was suspected 
of having, in concert with Sullivan, betrayed the East India 
Company at the last peace. Wood was a great stockjobber, and 
now, and in the following year, was vehemently accused of bend- 
ing the bow of war towards the butt of his interest. This was 
the move suspected, as, though we had now been the aggressors, 
France had for some time winked at the insult offered to their 
ship, and wished to receive no answer to their memorial, when 
Wood persisted in making a reply — which lowered the stocks. 
He who thus lowered them, could raise them again when he 
pleased. 
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once, that this fervour of flippant resolution seemed 
a mere tribute to national clamour, not the con- 
sequence of any methodical determination. 

The situation of the Due de Choiseul dispelled 
those clouds. Prone as he was to attack us, and 
impatiently ns he wished for occasions of signalizing 
his ambitious genius, his master’s pacific and indo- 
lent humanity, the embarrassed state of the French 
finances, and the storm ready to burst on his own 
head, left Choiseul neither means nor power of em- 
broiling Europe farther. Their funds were defici- 
ent, their army not paid, and the Prime Minister was 
too extravagant and too volatile to attend to details 
of economy, or to strike out any considerable plans 
of frugality. He could neither find resources, nor 
men who could find any. D’lnvau , 1 an honest man, 
whom he had made Comptroller-General, fairly 
abandoned the trial in less than a year. It was a 
strange succedaneum on which the Duke pitched, and 
which in a man less mercurial would have spoken 
despair. He refused to select a new Comptroller, 
and told the King that the Chancellor ought to 
choose one, — thus screening himself from blame if 
the successor should fail, as was most probable ; but 

1 Mainon D’lnvau saw that, with a Court so entirely demo- 
ralized as that of Louis the Fifteenth, any extensive financial 
reforms were impracticable. He had the disinterestedness to 
refuse the pension usually enjoyed by Ministers en retraite . — E. 
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at the same time certain, that a man placed by 
his enemy would not, if successful, prove a friend 
to one that had not recommended him. Maupeou, 
the Chancellor, w T as a very able man, as false as 
Choiseul was indiscreetly frank, and had long been 
that Duke’s most shameless flatterer . 1 The Duke’s 
true friends had warned him against raising Mau- 
peou from the post of Vice-Chancellor to that 
of Chancellor. Choiseul did not deny that there 
was danger in it, but said, no other man was fit 
for the post. Choiseul presumed on maintaining 
ascendant enough to control him. Maupeou, too, 
did not want confidence, but his was backed by 
art and method. Choiseul despised his enemies 
— Maupeou despised nothing but principles. 

The Due de Choiseul, denying all hostile inten- 
tions in his Court, offered to allow us to send a 
person to Toulon to see that no preparations for war 
were carrying on there ; and before the end of the 
year, the Comte duChatelet returned to England to 
confirm the pacific assurances that had been given. 

As the interior of the Court of France is scarce 
known in this country, a short account of the in- 
trigues at the time I am describing, may be a present 

1 The Princess of Beauvau told me this story of him when he 
was Vice-Chancellor She found fault with the situation of his 
house; Maupeou replied he could see the Hotel de Choiseul 
from the windows of his garrets, and that was felicity enough. 
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lint unacceptable to posterity. I passed many 
months at Paris in four different years, had very 
intimate connections there with persons of the first 
rank, and of various factions ; and I spent five even- 
ings in a week with the Duehesse de Choiseul and 
her select friends in the summer of 17G9. The 
Duke was often of the party ; and his levity and her 
anxiety on his account let me into many secrets, and 
explained enough of the rest to make me sufficiently 
master of the critical situation of the Minister at 
that time. I must take up his story a little farther 
back to make it perfectly intelligible. 

Madame de Pompadour, who to the end of her 
life governed Louis XV. by habit, by which he was 
always governed, had established the Due de 
Choiseul iu the Ministry, and left him in possession 
of the chief share of power. Cardinal de Fleury 
and she had been successively absolute : but the 
King had never resigned himself entirely to anybody 
else. The Due de Choiseul had quick parts, and 
dispatched business with the same rapidity that he 
conceived it. His ambition was boundless, his in- 
solence ungoverned, 1 liis discretion unrestrained, 

1 Madame d’Esparbes, a woman of quality, was one of the 
mistresses that succeeded Madame de Pompadour, and hated the 
Due de Choiseul. As he was one day coming down the great 
staircase at Vei*sailles he met her going to the King. He took 
her by the hand, told her he knew her designs, led her down, 
returned to the King, and obtained an order for her appearing no 
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his love of pleasure and dissipation predominant 
even over his ambition. He was both an open 
enemy and a generous one, and had more joy in 
attacking his foes than in punishing them. Whether 
from gaiety or presumption, he never was dismayed. 
His vanity made him always depend on the success 
of his plans ; and his spirits made him soon forget 
the miscarriage of them. He had no idea of national 
or domestic economy, which being a quality of 
prudence and providence, could not enter into so 
audacious a mind. He would project and determine 
the ruin of a country, but could not meditate a little 
mischief, or a narrow benefit. In private his sallies 
and good humour were pleasing, and would have 
been more pleasing if his manner had not been 
overbearing and self-sufficient. The latter created 
him enemies; the former, friends . 1 Among the 
first were the Mardchal de Richelieu and the Due 
d’Aiguillon. To the impertinence of a fashionable 
old beau , 2 Richelieu added all the little intrigues 

more at Court. When Madame du Barry became the favourite 
mistress, by the intrigues of Marechal de Richelieu, the Due de 
Choiseul, seeing her pass through the gallery at Versailles, said to 
the Marechal, “ N’est ce pas Madame de Maintenon qui passe ? ” 
a satire on Richelieu, who was so old as to remember the latter, 
for paying court in the dregs of life to the former, and marking 
his contempt for both the mistress and her flatterer. 

See the character of Choiseul, supra, vol. ii. p, 248 . 

2 I one evening heard the Mar6chal relate the histories of his 
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and treacheries of a Court, having tried every method 
but merit to raise himself to the first post. At past 
seventy lie still flattered himself with the vision of 
pleasing women 1 and governing the King, because 
the King at near sixty had not done being pleased 
with women. The Due d’Aiguillon' was universally 
abhorred. His abominable tyranny and villany in 
his Government of Bretagne had made him dreaded ; 
and his ambition being much superior to his abilities, 
he had betrayed the badness of his heart before 
he had reached the object to which he asjiired . 3 The 
Due de Choiseul despised Richelieu, and had kept 

five imprisonments in the Bastille. The first was for having-, at 
fifteen, hid himself under the bed of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
the King’s mother. The second, I think, was for following the 
Regent’s daughter in the dress of a footman when she went to 
marry the Duke of Modena. I forget the others, or he had not 
time to finish them, for though he related well, he was not 
concise. 

1 Four or five years after the period I am speaking of, the 
Marechal was greatly disgraced by seducing a married woman of 
quality, Madame de St. Vincent, descendant of the famous 
Madame de Sevigne. The suit between them made considerable 
noise. At his hotel in Paris he built a pavilion in his garden, 
luxuriously furnished, for his amours ; as it was supposed to be 
built with his plunder of the Electorate of Hanover, it was nick- 
named Le Pavilion d' Hanovre. 

2 In his eighty-third year he married his third wife, who, it is 
said, had too much reason to complain of his infidelities. This 
heartless voluptuary died in 1788, at the great age of ninety-two. 
— E. 

3 See supra, vol ii, p. 245.— E. 
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down d’Aiguillon. They were connected before ; 
their resentments ami views united them more in- 
timately, but it was the contemptible one that 
shook their antagonist’s power. 

There was a Comte du Barry, said to be of a 
noble family . 1 It was muck more certain that he was 
a sharper and a pimp, nominally to the Maieclial, 
frequently so to the young English that resorted 
to Paris, where he furnished them with opera girls, 
and drew them, into gaming. Two years before 
he was known for loftier intrigues, the Lieutenant 
de Police chilly warned some English lords not 
to haunt Du Barry’s house, lest he should find them 
there when, as he expected, he should be forced to 
visit a place so scandalous. Du Barry, in quest of 
a more plentiful harvest, came to London, and 
exercised his vocation at taverns. In his Parisian 
seraglio, was a well-made girl of the town, not 

1 He claimed affinity with the Barrys, Earls of Barrymore, 
and that family did acknowledge the relationship, and had the 
meanness, when so many French would not, to grace the mis- 
tress’s triumph at Versailles. [This alludes to Lady Barrymore, 
a foolish woman, whom Walpole ridicules in his Correspondence. 
An amusing life of the Comte du Barry is given in the Bio- 
graphie Univevselle, partly from an autobiographical MS. Ho 
seems to have been a consummate blackguard. He perished by 
the guillotine in 1794. A more favourable account of the Du 
Barrys is to be found in Capefigue, the panegyrist of every Bour- 
bon king but Henry the Fourth.— (Louis XV., et la Soci6te du 
XVIII. Siecle, t. iv. pp. 106-111.) — E.] 
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remarkably pretty, called Mademoiselle L’Ange. 
After passing through every scene of prostitution, 
this nymph was pitched upon by the Cabal for over- 
turning the ascendant of Choiseul. To ensure her 
attachment to them, and to qualify her for the 
post she was to occupy in the State , 1 they began 
with marrying her to the brother of her pander, Du 
Barry. The next step was to prevail on Belle, the 
King’s first valet de chambre, and first minister of 
his private hours, to introduce her to the Monarch. 
After such a succession of beauties as he had 
known, and no stranger to the most dissolute, too, 
the King was caught with such moderate charms, 
which had not even the merit of coming to his arms 
in their first bloom. 

At first a sort of mystery was observed. But 
the fair one gained ground rapidly, and Solomon 
soon began to chant the perfections of his beloved. 
The Court was shocked to hear to what an idol 
of clay they were to address their homage. They 
were accustomed to bow down before a mistress — 
but took it into their heads that the disgrace con- 
sisted in her being a common girl of the town. 
The King’s daughters, who had borne the ascendant 
of Madame de Pompadour in their mother’s life, 

1 It was a most absurd etiquette at the Court of France that 
the King’s mistress should be a married woman, — perhaps for 
fear of the precedent of Madame de Maintenon. 
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grew outrageous, though she was dead, at the new 
favourite, for being of the lowest class of her pro- 
fession ; and instead of regarding this amour as only 
ridiculous, treated it with a serious air of disobe- 
dience, that would have offended any man but so 
indulgent and weak a father, or a very wise one. 
The poor King blushed, and by turns hesitated and 
exalted his mistress. In private the scene was 
childish : his aged Majesty and his indelicate con- 
cubine romped, pelted one another with sugar- 
plums, and were much oftener silly than amorous. 
The Faction did not sleep : the next point was that 
Madame du Barry should be presented publicly. 
The King promised : her clothes and liveries were 
made. 

Instead of attempting to remove or buy the new 
mistress, the Due de Choiseul’s conduct was as 
imprudent and rash as the King’s was pitiful. Tie 
spoke of Madame du Barry publicly, without de- 
cency or management ; which being quickly carried 
to her, and she complaining of it, he said at his 
own table, before a large company : — “ Madame du 
Barry est tres mal informee; on no parle pas de 
catins chez moi.” The King’s irresolution and. the 
Minister’s insolence, suspended the abjection of the 
courtiers. Even the men avoided the mistress ; 
and when the King proposed to carry any of them 
to her, they excused themselves, slipped away, or 
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were silent. Had they never been mean, such con- 
duct had been noble. 

In this suspense, inquiry was made for some lady 
of great rank to present the new Countess. Not 
one could be found that would stoop to that office. 
Marshal Richelieu was forced to fetch an obscure 
lady from Bordeaux. The presentation, however, 
was delayed. Madame, the eldest of the King’s 
daughters, took to her bed, and protested she would 
not receive the mistress. This stopped it for some 
time. The Due de la Yauguion, Governor of the 
Dauphin, a great bigot and partisan of the Jesuits, 
went to Madame, and advised her to be civil to the 
Countess. She asked him if he came by the King’s 
orders ? He said, No, but as a well-wisher to her 
Royal Highness. She bade him instantly quit the 
room; and the hypocrite reaped nothing but the 
shame of having prostituted himself to so scandal- 
ous an office for the good of the Church — the 
zealot party hoping everything from the rising 
Cabal— and, in fact, as despotism soon took such 
strides under the new influence, enthusiasm had 
reason to flatter itself with a restoration, too, un- 
der a doating Prince, a common strumpet, an old 
debauchee, and a profligate swindler, aided by 
such adjuncts as the Head of the Law and 
D’Aiguillon, who breathed the very spirit of the 
Inquisition. This junto soon called a female saint 
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no Penelope, was hurried on by equal impetuosity, 
and by rancour, to another person, whom 1 shall 
mention presently : yet, divested of their passions, 
both these viragos had uncommonly good under- 
standings. There was a third person, who it was 
more surprising took the same line, though regu- 
lated by tlio same decency that governed all her 
actions. This was the Duehesse do Choiscul, a 
woman in whom industrious malice could not find 
an imperfection, unless that charming one of study- 
ing to be a complete character. She was too vir- 
tuous to fear reproach or contagion from civilities 
to the mistress, and should have left it to the 
Duchess and Princess to be disdainful prudes. 1 


1 I once said this very tiling to her. I was sitting by her at 
her own house at some distance from the rest of the company, 
and we wore talking of the stand making against Madame du 
Barry. The Duehesse de Choiscul asked me if that opposition 
of the nobility to the King’s pleasure would not be reckoned 
greatly to their honour in England ? I answered coldly, “ Yes, 
Madam.” “ Come,” said she, “you are not in earnest; but I 
insist on you telling me seriously what you think.” I replied, 
“ Madam, if you command me, and will promise not to be 
angry, I will tell you fairly my opinion.” She promised she 
would. “ Then,” said I, “ I think this is all very well for 
Mesdames de Beauvau and de Grammont ; but you, Madam, had 
no occasion to be so scrupulous.” She understood the compliment, 
and was pleased — and I knew she would not dislike it, as it was 
no secret to me that she was violently jealous of and hated her 
sister-in-law ; and I knew, too, that her warmth against Madame 
du Barry was put on, that Madame de Grammont might not 
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Yet in a quiet style slie was not less earnest than 
they in soliciting her husband not to bend to the 
ignominy of the hour. The King, who, by a singu- 
lar situation, opened all letters, having the chief 
postmaster his own creature, and not the Minister s, 
read the Duchesse’s importunities with her husband ; 
and as he had expected more duty from her, re- 


appear to have more zeal against the Due de Choiseul s enemy 
than she had. When she advised her husband to resign, she was 
more sincere. Her warmest wish was to live retired with her 
husband, on whom she doted ; and she perhaps thought the 
Duchesse de Grammont did not love her brother enough to quit 
the world for him. She herself was once on the point of retiring 
into a convent from the disgusts the Duchesse de Grammont con- 
tinually gave her. The Duke always sat between his wife and 
sister at dinner, and sometimes hissed the latter’s hand. Madame 
de Choiseul was timid, modest, and bashful, and had a little hesi- 
tation in her speech. Madame de Grammont took pleasure in 
putting her out of countenance. When the Duke was banished, 
his wife and sister affected to be reconciled, that their hatred 
might not disturb his tranquillity. Madame de Choiseul was pretty, 
and remarkably well made, but excessively little, and too grave 
for so spirituous a man. Madame de Grammont, with a fine 
complexion, was coarsely made, had a rough voice, and an over- 
hearing manner, but could be infinitely agreeable when she 
pleased. Madame de Choiseul was universally beloved and re- 
spected, but neglected; Madame de Grammont was hated by 
most, liked by many, feared and courted by all, as long as her 
brother was in power. Her own parts, and the great party that 
was attached to the Duke, even after his fall, secured much court 
to the Duchesse de Grammont. The Duke esteemed his wife, 
but was tired of her virtues and gravity; His volatile gallantry 
did not confine itself to either. . 
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son led her behaviour more than that of the two 
oilier (lames. 


After an anxious suspense of three months, and 
when the public began to think the presentation 
warded off, it suddenly took place. The King re- 
turning from hunting, found (no doubt by concert) 
Mareehal Bichelicu, who was in waiting in the out- 
ward room with a letter in his hand. The King 
asked what it was? “Sire,” said the Duke, “ it is 
from Madame du Barry, who desires the honour of 
being presented to your Majesty.” “ "With all my 
heart,” replied the King; “she may come to mor- 
row, if she pleases.” This was said aloud. The 
Due de Choiseul and Versailles learnt the news at 
the same moment. Next day all Paris was there to 
see the ceremony. 

Notwithstanding such indications of the Cabal 
being possessed of the King’s confidence without 
the privity of tlie Minister, the faction of the latter 
had established such a tone, that the person of all 
France who seemed most in disgrace, was the new 
mistress. The men, indeed, began by degrees to 
drop their visits at her apartment, and then spar- 
ingly to appear at her toilet. The women shunned 
her as they do an unhappy young damsel, who has 
fallen a victim to a first and real passion. At 
Marly, in the very salon with the King, it was a 
solitude round his mistress : and one or two of the 
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ladies attending the Mesdames deigning to leave 
their names at her door, were scratched out of the 
list for Marly by Madame. On the other hand, the 
Duchesses de Choiseul and Grammont and the 
Princesse de Beauvau, refusing to stoop even to that 
piece of form, were totally excluded from the 
King’s suppers. Instead of being mortified, they 
engaged all their female relations in the same in- 
sult. 

It became necessary for the King to form a new 
set of company ; yet all his authority could assem- 
ble but five or six women of rank, and those of the 
most decried characters, except the last I shall men- 
tion. There was Madame de l’Hopital, an ancient 
mistress of the Prince de Soubize; the Comtesse 
de Yalentinois, of the highest birth, very rich but 
very foolish, and as far from a Lucretia as Madame 
du Barry herself. Madame de Flavacourt was 
another, a suitable companion to both in virtue 
and understanding. She was sister to three of the 
King’s, earliest mistresses, and had aimed at suc- 
ceeding them. The Mardchale Duehesse de Mire- 
poix 1 was the last, and a very important acquisition. 

I Mariame de Mirepoix was the eldest daughter of the beautiful 
Princesse de Craon, mistress of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, who 
married her to Monsieur de Beauvau, a poor nobleman of an 
ancient family, whom he got made a Prince of the Empire. 
[She was a woman of extraordinary wit and cleverness, hut 
totally without character. Many amusing anecdotes of her may 
VOL. IV. 
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sister-in-law, the Princesse de Beauvau, Madame de 
Mirepoix now united lierself strictly, not only with 
the mistress, hut with Marechal Richelieu, who, 
having killed her first husband, the Prince of Lixin, 
thirty years before in a duel, had been obliged, as 
much as possible, to shun her company. But in all 
this scene of hatred and intrigue, nothing came up 
to the enmity between the Marechale and the 
Princesse. That the latter boasted of it was not 
surprising. The former, as cool as the Princesse, 
% was outrageous — confessed it too. The first fruits of 
her complaisance, was a gift of an hundred thou- 
sand livres from the King. One day she attempted 
to explain away this reward to her niece, Madame 
de Bussy. “ It was promised to me,” said Madame 
de Mirepoix, “ a year ago ; but from the disorder of 
the finances I did not obtain it till now ; but it 
was not in consideration of my attention to Madame 
du Barry.” “ No surely, Madam,” replied the other ; 
“ it would not have been enough .” 1 


1 It is due to the satisfaction of the reader that I should give an 
account how a stranger could become so well acquainted with the 
secret history of the Court of France. I have mentioned my inti- 
macy with the Prince and Princesse de Craon. It was in the years 
1 7 40 and 1741, when the Prince was head of the Council there, and 
my father was Prime Minister of England, I resided thirteen 
months at Florence, in the house of Sir Horace Mann, our resident 
and my own cousin — passed almost every evening at the Princesse’s,- 
and being about two years older than their son the Prince de Beau- 
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Tlie Kins: bavins: gratified Iiis mistress, was very 
de sir ous of preserving peace ; and, as usual, unwill- 
ing: to change Ms Minister. Tbe Due de Clioisenl 
availed Mmself of tMs indolence, and. to re-estadlisli 
tlie appearance of Iiis credit, obtained the recall of 


vau, contracted a friendship with him, and was with the whole fa- 
mily at E.ome when the Prince went thither to receive the toison 
d’or from the Prince of Santa Croce, the Emperor’s Ambassador. 
That connection with her family soon made me as intimate with 
Madame de Mirepoix an her arrival in England, which my fre- 
quent journeys to Paris kept up. Madame de Monconseil had 
been in correspondence with my father; I was acquainted with^ 
her in 1739, and renewed my visits in 1765. and often since. 
TTpr house was the rendezvous of the Due de Choisenl's enemies, 
and I have supped there with Marechal Richelieu and Madame de 
Mirepoix. The Dowager Duchesse d’Ai guidon was an intimate 
friend of my friend Lady Hervey, and was remarkably good to 
me. In England I was as intimate with the Comte and Comtesse 
du Chatelet, the bosom friends of the Due de Choiseul. and was 
regularly of their private suppers twice a-week, just at the begin- 
ning of Madame du Barry’s reign ; and as they knew how well I 
was at the Hotel de Choiseul. and consequently better acquainted 
than alm ost any man in England with what was passing, it was 
an entertainment to them to talk to me on those affair s ; at the 
same time that I had had the prudence never to take any part 
which would not became a stranger, and was thus well received 
by bGth parties. The Marechal Richelieu was an old lover of the 
Dowager Duchesse d’Aiguidon. and constantly at her house ; and 
yet she acted a handsGtne and neutral part ; and it was at last 
that with great dificully her son could make her go to Madame 
du Barry. Eut the great source of my intelligence was the 
celebrated old blind Marquise du Defraud, who had a strong and 
lasting friendship for me. As she hated politics, she entered into 
none, hut being the intimate friend of the Duchesse de Choiseul. 
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the Parliament of Bretagne, the deepest wound he 
could inflict on the Due d’Aignillon. The latter 
returned the blow. The Due do Chnuhics "as 
dying : 1 D’Aiguillon treated with him for the pur- 
chase of the Chevaux legers. and secretly, by the 


who called her “granddaughter" (Madame du Defraud having had 
a grandmother Duehosse de Choiseul), of the I’rince of Beau van 
and of Madame de Mirepoix, I saw them alt by turn? at their 
house, heard their intrigues, and from her: and on two of my 
journevs I generally supped five nights in a week with her at the 
Duchosse de ChoisotilV, whither the Duke often came — and in 
those, and in the private parties at Madame du Defraud'? I heard 
such extraordinary conversation? ns I should not have heard if I 
had not been so very circumspect, as they all knew. I shall 
mention some instances hereafter. Here arc two. Madame 
de Mirepoix soon grew not content with Madame dn Barry. 
1 was one evening very late on the Boulevard with Mesdames du 
Mirepoix and Du DefTand. The latter asked the former, “ Que 
deviendroit Madame du Barry, si 1c Hoi vetioit a mourir ?’’ " Que 
deviendroit clip ?” replied she, with the utmost scorn ; " elle iroit 
a la Salpclriere, ct olio est ires faitc pour y aller.” On the* 
death of Louis the Fifteenth Madame de Mirepoix was dis- 
graced ; on which her brother, the Prince de Beauvau, in com- 
passion, was reconciled to her, and she and the Princess pretended 
to he reconciled, and always kissed when they met. 1 saw them 
and their niccc, the Viscomtessc de Cnmbis, act three of Molierc's 
plays two nights together, to divert Madame du DefTand, who was 
ill. This was in 1775. Yet when I went to take leave of 
Madame do Mirepoix, she opened her heart to me, and showed 
me how heartily she still hated her sister-in-law. 

1 He died in 1709. He was a virtuous man, and a great ma- 
thematician — qualities equally uncommon in a courtier of the days 
of Louis the Fifteenth. — E. 
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Madame de Pompadour liad raised Bernis to the 
Cardinalate, and to the office of Prime Minister. 
In six weeks he refused to wait on her in her 
apartment, as if incompatible with his sacred dig- 
nity — and as if ingratitude was compatible with it ! 
In six days she sent him to his bishopric . 1 

At Fontainebleau, hostilities were carried very 
high, but came to no decision. It was known, that 
though the Due de Choiseul had staid so long with 
the mistress, he had rather exasperated than soft- 
ened her. When they were partners at whist with 
the King, she made faces and shrugged up her 
shoulders at the Minister. The King disapproved 
this, and forbade it. One night after the . Court’s 
return to Versailles, the Marshal de Soubize, play- 
ing against her, said to her on her scoring two by 
honours, “ Non, Madame, vous n’aviez pas -les hon- 
neurs ; vous n’aviez que le roi.” The King laughed, 
and so did the mistress violently; it being said 
without design, by Monsieur de Soubize, who was 
extremely decent, and not hostile to her. Had he 
been her friend, he could have decided the contest 
at once to the ruin of Choiseul ; for Soubize was 
better than any man with the King ; and, had he 

having learnt from Madame de Pompadour that she intended the 
disgrace of the Cardinal, and the Duke for his successor, and 
observing that the Cardinal had no apprehension of his approach- 
ing fall, was so generous as to give him warning of it. 

1 See, however, vol. iii. p. 367, note. — E. 
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only lessening pensions and grants by tlie half, but 
striking at tlie interest on the debt ; and was on the 
point of blowing up tbe credit of France entirely, 
especially with foreign countries. Ckoiseul probably 
inflamed the bankers of the Court ; and then ha- 
rangued so ably in Council against such breach of 
faith, that he carried it against the Comptroller, to 
make good their foreign engagements, the King 
himself saying, every man must tax himself, and 
that he himself had two thousand louis-d’ors, and 
would give them to support public credit . 1 This 
victory, and the clamours of the sufferers, endeared 
Choiseul more than ever to the nation. At the 
same time he gave a dangerous wound to his capi- 
tal enemy, the Due D’Aiguillon, who, perceiving 
the horror he had raised, or that had been raised, 
by the story propagated of having attempted to have 
La Chalotais poisoned, petitioned the King to allow 
him to be tried for his conduct in his government 
of Bretagne. Choiseul, under pretence of justifying 
him, prevailed on the King, not only to consent, 
but to order the trial in his own presence at Paris, 
whither the Parliament was ordered to repair and 


, 1 This indifference to the public credit was a fatal error in the 
reforms of the Abbe Terray, and alone sufficed to prove his 
ignorance of the elementary principles of finance. He is repre- 
sented to have been morose, disagreeable, and dissolute. His 
dismissal from office was one of the earliest and certainly most 
popular acts of Louis the Sixteenth E. 
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be prosecutors, — a measure big with a cruel al- 
ternative ; as, if guilty, the Due DAiguillon would 
not be able to conceal his guilt from the Kin g ; 
and, if acquitted, the novelty of the trial, and the 
known partiality of his master, would seem to have 
screened him from conviction. The Parliament was 
very averse to this new mode, but was obliged to 
acquiesce; and so great vexation did the accused 
undergo, that at the very beginning of the trial it 
threw him into a jaundice. After the trial had gone 
on for many weeks, the King suddenly put a stop to 
it, forbade all further proceedings, declared his ap- 
probation of the Due dAiguillons whole conduct, 
and that the latter had done nothing but by his 
orders, and for his sendee — a sentence, that left the 
public at liberty to surmise the worst, when the 
criminal did not dare to trust his cause even to so 
partial a protector l The sequel of these intrigues 
will appear in the following years. 

I shall add, as notes to the foregoing account of 
the Court of France, some remarkable passages that 
will throw more light on it. I have mentioned the 
friendship of the Duchesse de Choiseul for Madame 
du Deffand. The Prince de Beauvau was so attached 
to the latter that he scarce ever missed seeing her 
one day when he was in Paris ; and as I had known 
him above thirty years, and came so often to Paris 
and lived so much with them, he and the Princess 
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talked their politics before me without reserve. One 
day in particular, after the Due de Choiseul’s fall, 
and the removal of the Prince from his government 
of Languedoc in consequence, Madame du Deffand 
was expressing her fears to the Prince and* Prin- 
cess, that he would be removed also from his post 
of Captain of the King’s Guard. “ Oh !” said the 
Prince, “ the King will not take that from me for his 
own sake.” Madame du Deffand asked what he 
meant? “Why,” replied the Prince, “he would 
not think his person safe if I was not the Captain of 
his Guard. When Prince Charles passed the Rhine, 
I asked leave to go thither as a volunteer. The 
King would give me no answer for three days, and 
then refused me leave : he was afraid to be without 
me.” In short, they said such strong things, that 
I feared they would, on reflection, be sorry they 
had gone so far before a foreigner, and therefore, 
and that they might not think me curious, I rose 
and went into the next room. When I returned, 
the Princess, who was exceedingly quick-sighted, 
suspected my motive, and questioned me whether 
she had not penetrated me. When I owned she 
was in the right, “ Now,” said she, “ you think you 
have done a very civil thing, but you have done a 
very rude one ; for if you thought these things that 
we have said too strong for you to hear, it is telling 
us that they were too strong for us to utter.” 
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his Majesty even hinting a possibility of his marry- 
ing his mistress , that I must give an account how it 
came into my hands. It was read to Madame du 
Deffand by the Due or Duchesse de Choiseul, but 
they would not give her a copy. However, as she 
heard it more than once, she dictated to her secre- 
tary as many of the passages as she could remember, 
but disguised the names under Persian names for 
fear of losing the paper or having it found in her 
possession. That copy she gave me, which I here set 
down, I solemnly protest, word for word as I received 
it. It is a striking picture of that Monarch’s cha- 
racter, full of weakness, good-humour, frankness ; — 
and still more of his love of quiet and disinclination 
to change a Minister he was used to. 


“ Anecdotes Persannes. 

“ Sapor, Sultan de Perse, 6crivit une lettre fort 
singuliere a son Atemadoulet, dont void quelques 
fragmens : 

“ f Vous connoissez mal la personne que j’aime ; 
vous 6tes environne de gens qui vous previennent 
contre elle : ne les ecoutez point, il y a long terns 
qu’ils me d6plaisent. Je vous promets de vous 
mettre bien avec celle que j’aime, et de ddtruire 
toutes les preventions qu’on veut lui donner contre 
vous. Jevous dirai . confidemment que je ne puis 
me passer de femmes. Celle ci me plait, et si je 
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l’epousois, tout le raonde tomberoit a ses genoux. 
Le Mogol , 1 voulant se marier, et voulant dpouser 
une belle femme, fit plusieurs voyages saus rencon- 
trer ce qu’il cberclioit. Je vous le repute, je ne puis 
me passer de femmes ; mais il m’en faut une belle. 
La sceur du Mogol , 2 que je pourrois dpouser, ne Test 
pas. La personne, avec qui je vis, me plait; con- 
sentez a bien vivre avec elle ; rien n’est plus aise, 
et vous m’obligerez infiuiment . 5 

ct L’Atemadoulet resista; et quelques mois apres 
il fut disgracid.” Madame du Deffand adds, “ J’oub- 
liois un trait' de eette lettre ; c je ne veux point 
une femme de qualite : je ne veux point non plus 
a l’exemple de Tbamas , 3 mon ayeul, une matrone.’ ” 

Perhaps it will not be thought very vise in the 
Due de Choiseul to have resisted such a letter. 
Should the original ever appear, as is not impossible, 
it will corroborate the truth of the rest that I have 
related. I trust much to collateral evidence for 
confirming the veracity of these Memoirs. 

1 The Emperor Joseph the Second, after the death of his 
second wife. He had been passionately fond of his first wife, 
who was very amiable. The second was as disagreeable. 

2 Not. the present Queen of France, but an Archduchess, her 
eldest sister. The double marriage was much talked of, and this 
letter proves that the King had had it in his thoughts. 

3 Louis the Fourteenth, who married Madame de Maintenon. 
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Irish Parliament Prorogued. — Public Feeling. — Opening of the 
British Parliament. — Lord Chatham proposes an Amendment 
to the Address. — Debates in the House of Commons on the 
illegal Election of Lutterell. — Daring Conduct of Burke and 
Sir George Saville. — Lord Camden loses the Seals. — Dismissal 
of the Earl of Huntingdon.— Resignation of Lord Granby. — 
Charles Yorke refuses the Seals. — Death of Sir John Cust. — 
Acceptance and Suicide of Yorke. — Sir Fletcher Norton 
elected Speaker. — Disinterested Conduct of General Conway. — 
Motion in the Lords for an Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation. — Marquis of Rockingham and Lord Chatham. — The 
Duke of Grafton determines to Resign. — Hostile Motion of 
Dowdeswell in the House of Commons. — Interviews of Conway 
with Grafton and his Secretary. — Intrigues against the Duke of 
Grafton. — His Resignation and Character as a Minister. 

1770. 

As a question of greater magnitude had seldom 
been agitated than the demanded dissolution of the 
Parliament, the expectation of the public rose in 
proportion as the session approached. Not that any 
man supposed the King, fortified by a majority of 
both Houses, would listen to that petition ; but in 
what manner he would reject the prayer of so many 
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towns and counties, and liow tliat rejection would 
be received by men who did not seem disposed to 
be corrected by reproof, was matter of curiosity to 
all, and to many a subject of deep anxiety. Before 
the moment arrived, it was known that the Lord 
Lieutenant had prorogued the Parliament of Ire- 
land ; a motion had been made to inquire of him if 
he was ordered or intended to prorogue them be- 
fore the usual time? He answered, that he should 
always be desirous of complying with their requests, 
when he could do it with propriety: that he did 
not think himself authorized to disclose his Ma- 
jesty’s instructions to him upon any subject, without 
having received his Majesty’s commands for so 
doing. That with regard to his own intentions, 
they would be regulated by his Majesty’s instruc- 
tions and by future events. Mr. Flood, 1 an able 
speaker, on whom Lord Townshencl much depend- 
ed, moved to adjourn, that they might do no busi- 
ness till they should receive a more favourable 
answer, but the proposal was rejected by a majority 
of 14 ; and the money bills arriving from England, 
they were passed ; and then the Lord Lieutenant 
prorogued the Parliament. 

In England, as a signal to the hostilities that 
were to ensue, the petition from Yorkshire was 

1 He was at this time supporting the Government against what 
he considered the anti-popular party. — E. 
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presented to the King on the 5th with several 
others; but the Mayor and Corporation of Liver- 
pool addressed his Majesty against a petition then 
soliciting in their town ; and as a new marlv that 
the Court party,' in the City of London, were re- 
covering ground, Alderman Harley was chosen 
President of St. Bartholomew’s, the first hospital in 
the metropolis, by 20 votes out of 22, against Beck- 
ford, though a senior Alderman and then Lord 
Mayor. But the want of unanimity was more 
noxious to the Opposition than all the efforts of 
their enemies. Lord Chatham’s profusion had in- 
volved him in debts and great distress ; and that 
distress reduced him to more humane condescension 


than he usually practised. He sent a message to 
Lord Rockingham, professing high esteem, and 
desiring a personal interview to remove former 
misunderstandings, and to cement a common union 
between the friends of the public. The Marquis, 
with ill-timed haughtiness, replied, that he lived in 
Grosvenor Square. The Earl sent again, that being 
very infirm, and confined at Hayes, it would be 
exceedingly kind in Lord Rockingham to come 
thither — the same answer as before : how sensible ! 
to war on King and Parliament, and reject almost 
the only ally that had any weight ! ’ Wilkes, and 
the popular party in the City, Lord Rockingham 
shunned like the plague. In the House of Lords, 
VOL. iv. n 
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where he did not dare to open his month, and had 
scarce one follower that could, he pushed back the 
most admired orator of the age. Such was the 
able commander under whom the campaign opened 
on one side ! The general on the Court side (the 
Duke of Grafton) did not yield to him in trifling. 
How confounded was the avidity with which all 
mankind pressed for a sight of the King’s speech, 
when they found not a word said on the petitions ; 
but instead of them, a lamentation about the 
horned cattle . 1 The first draught of the speech had 
run in a style of commendation of the House of 
Commons : this, as too insulting, Mr. Conway had 
obtained to be laid aside. He did not guess that 
the imagination of the Duke of Grafton could 
furnish nothing more to the purpose, or more in- 
teresting to the public, than the distemper amongst 
the cattle ! A preface so ridiculous could not de- 
tain men long from the serious business in question. 
In the Upper House, Lord Chatham, after descant- 
ing on the ambition of the House of Bourbon, 
turned to the election of Lutterell, and proposed an 
amendment of the address, to assure the King that 
they would immediately inquire into grievances, 
especially those on the Middlesex election. This 
motion, calculated to create a breach between the 
two Houses, was not agreeable even to several of 


1 Junius, Letter xxxvi. — E. 
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the Opposition j 1 but he had drawn it himself , 2 and 
persisted in it, telling the House he would not have 
appeared but on so extraordinary an occasion. The 
Chancellor spoke strongly on the same side, and 
declared for the amendment ; as did Lord Temple, 
Lord Lyttelton, and Lord Shelburne ; . the latter 
chiefly on the alarming posture of Europe, where 
we had not, could not get, an ally. The Duke of 
Grafton replied to the foreign part of the debate, 
answered for the tranquillity of Europe, and said 
we had not a difference there which could not easily 
be settled. Lord Mansfield and Lord Marchmont 
entered largely into the case of the Middlesex 
election; and the former urged, that though the 
House of Commons should have done wrong, a 
breach between the two Houses would be much 
more fatal. Lord Chatham replied, but with so 
little precision and logic, as was usual with him 
when reduced to argue, that Lord Denbigh and 


1 Lord Rockingham had prepared another motion, but did not 
produce it, though offended at Lord Chatham’s. 

2 When Lord Chatham’s motion was shown to Grenville, he 
lifted up his eyes at seeing Wilkes’s name in it. It was no doubt 
inserted to soothe Wilkes, who had lately abused him in a rancor- 
ous letter to Grenville ; for nothing exceeded Lord Chatham’s pu- 
sillanimity to those who attacked him, except his insolence to those 
who feared him. At this time he did not avoid holding out hopes 
to the King’s favourites, that he would not remove them if he 
came into power. “ I will not, said he, in his metaphoric rhodo- 
montade, “ touch a hair of the tapestry of the Court” 
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Lord Sandwich, both keen, and the former brutal 
enough, when his brutality to opponents would be 
flattery at court, ridiculed him severely ; and Sand- 
wich professed he did not comprehend what Lord 
Chatham had meant, and defied any single Lord to 
give an account of what he had said. Lord Wey- 
mouth told the Chancellor sharply, that if it was so 
wrong as liis Lordship had urged, to incapacitate 
Wilkes, his Lordship ought not to have set the 
Great Seal to the new writ — the Chancellor could 
only reply that he had not read the writ . 1 At ten 
at night, one hundred Lords to thirty-six rejected 
Lord Chatham’s amendment. Lord Dartmouth 
conscientiously voted against his friends ; the Duke 
of Northumberland, for popularity, against the 
Court . 2 

In the House of Commons, the success of the 
Administration was less brilliant, though their ma- 
jority, as might be expected when the majority 

1 It might be inferred from this statement that it was the 
practice of the Lord Chancellor to examine the election writs before 
they pass the Great Seal This is a duty, however, which neither 
Lord Camden nor any other Chancellor ever imposed upon him- 
self, and I am informed that there is no instance of the Great Seal 
having been withheld from a writ which had passed through the 
Crown-office. In fact, whatever may have been the original 
intention of the law in requiring the Great Seal to be affixed to 
the Parliamentary writs, the Lord Chancellor’s office in this 
respect has of late years become merely executive. — E. 

2 Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. G45. — E. 
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consisted of the criminals themselves, was very 
considerable : yet Lord Granby, swayed by Calcraft, 
and leaning towards Lord Chatham* who had made 
him commander-in-chief (though in truth he had 
owed something to every Ministry, and had paid 
them all with ingratitude), 1 balanced the credit of 
the victory a little by declaring he renounced and 
repented of his last years vote for the expulsion of 
Wilkes. Dowdeswell proposed engaging to inquire 
into grievances. Barrd said, disregard to petitions 
might teach the people to think of assassination. 
This outrageous expression passed without censure. 
Lord North spoke long and well. Conway endea- 
voured to recover Lord Granby, and mentioned the 
petitions with respect. Some of the members for 
Buckinghamshire declared the majority in their 
county had been against petitioning : and Mi\ 
Grenville, then under deep affliction for the recent 
loss of his wife, 2 pleaded that he had not signed the 
petition, that he might not take any personal share 
in Wilkes’s case. The Attorney-General and Nor- 

1 Lord Granby bad just accepted a very considerable obligation 
from the Ministers. At the end of the last session they and their 
creatures in the House of Commons had most unjustly voted him 
the borough of Bramber, so legally the property of Sir Henry 
Gough, that he had been offered forty thousand pounds for it. 

' Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir William Wyndham, and 
sister of the Earls of Egremont and Thomond. She was a 
woman of sense and merit, with strong passions. 
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ton censured the petitions, which Dunning, the 
Solicitor-General, defended. Rigby ridiculed them, 
and stated the great majority of towns and counties 
that had not concurred in them. The amendment 
was rejected by 254 against 138. 1 

Rut it was next day, on the report, that the great 

blow was aimed at and in the House of Commons. 2 

/ 

Burke on the former day had attacked the House 
itself, and hinted that the majority was so guilty that 
they did not dare to take notice of the insults offered 
to them, and the reproaches cast on them. On the 
report he added, that he was conscious he had de- 
served to be sent to the Tower for what he had said ; 
but knew the House did not dare to send him 
thither. Sir George Saville adopted and used the 
same language. Lord North took notice of it, but 
said he supposed Sir George had spoken in warmth. 
“ No,” replied Saville coolly, “I spoke what has been 
my constant opinion; I thought so last night, I 
thought the same this morning. I look on this 
House as sitting illegally after their illegal act [of 
voting Lutterell representative for Middlesex]. 
They have betrayed their trust. I will add no epi- 
thets,” continued he, “because epithets only weaken : 

1 A brief report of these debates is given in the Parliamentary 
History, vol. xvi. p. 668, note. It is obviously partial to the 
Opposition. — E. 

2 This spirited debate is reported in the Parliamentary History, 
vol. xvi. p. 668. — E. 
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therefore I will not say they, have betrayed their 
country corruptly, flagitiously, and scandalously, 
but I do say they have betrayed their country ; and 
I stand here to receive the punishment for having 
said so.” • Mr. Conway, sensible of the weight of 
such an attack from a man so respectable, alarmed 
at the consequences that would probably attend the 
punishment of him, and firm in his own irreproach- 
able virtue, took up the matter with temper, wisdom 
and art, and showed the impropriety and indecency 
of such language ; and by that address prevented 
Saville from repeating the provocation, and soothed 
the House into sober concern, before any reciprocal 
heat had been expressed against the offender : for 
though Serjeant Glynn asserted that when the 
House had been in the wrong, it was right to say 
so ; and though Charles Fox replied with much ap- 
plauded fire, moderation had made its impression, 
and a scene was avoided that might have had the 
most fatal termination. Not only was ' Sir George 
Saville composed and ready to provoke the whole 
wrath of the legislature, but had the Ministers dared 
to send him to the Tower, the Cavendishes, and the 
most virtuous and respectable of his friends, would 
have started up, would have avowed his language, 
and would have demanded to share his imprison- 
ment. A dozen or twenty such confessors in the 
heart of a tumultuous capital would have been no 
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indifferent spectacle : the great northern counties 
were devoted to them. Then, indeed, the moment 
was serious! Fortunately there were none but 
subordinate Ministers in the House of Commons, not 
one of whom chose to cast so decisive a die. The 
House sat silent under its ignominy — a punishment 
well suited to its demerits: and the sword was 
not called in to decide a contest in which Liberty 
and the Constitution would probably have been the 
victims. This was in effect the critical day; for 
though the struggle continued, and not without 
material convulsions, yet the apprehensions of 
rougher commotions wore away. Losses, dissen- 
tions, profligacy, treachery, and folly dissipated 
great part of the Opposition, and began 

“ Ex illo fluere, ac retro sublapsa referri 
Spes Danaiira I ” 

The Duke of Richmond was struck with the 
violence of Sir George Saville’s behaviour, and 
lamented it to Mr. Conway and me. Sir George 
had told the Duke that it had been concerted with 
nobody, and that he should not repeat it every day, 
which would be womanish : but lie was glad he had 
gone so far; it would convince the county of York 
that he had said nothing at the meeting which lie 
would not maintain in the House. lie intimated too, 
that if the dissolution was refused, he should go still 
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farther — but he never did. I said, Sir George’s 
behaviour was the more blameable for not having 
acquainted his friends with, his intention ; he knew 
them to be conscientious and men of honour, knew 
they would not desert him ; and thus had' ventured 
embarking them without their consent : he would 
have been answerable for the lives and fortunes of 
all who might have fallen in the quarrel. His be- 
haviour had tended to stir up insurrections, which 
would end in the loss of our liberties, as in the 
long run the Crown certainly, this King probably, 
would get the mastery. Could they withstand the 
King and both Houses ? They had polled the nation, 

and the majority by far was against them. Not a 

* 

dozen counties, and only a few boroughs, had 
petitioned. What strength should they have to 
support them? The greater part of England, all 
Scotland to a man, and Wales, were against them. 
Would Lord Chatham, would Lord Temple, would 
Grenville, join them, or not be the first to make 
their peace ? I besought the Duke to mollify Sir 
George Saville — not to countenance him. “Good 
God, sir!” said the Duke, “do you think I would go 
into rebellion V* Mr. Conway discussed the merits 
of the question very ably, and showed it had ever 
been the usage of Parliament to incapacitate im- 
proper members. Lord Rockingham’s friends had 
yielded to the incapacitation, and now disputed the 
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consequences. In a free government the minority 
must submit to the majority, or nothing could go 
on. Did it become Burke, an Irish adventurer, to 
treat the House of Commons with such unexampled 
insolence? ‘‘Do you think, my Lord,” continued 
Conway, “ that the majority will bear to hear them- 
selves abused daily ? Do you think we are more 
afraid than you are? Was it come to calling names, 
or to cutting throats ?” The Duke bore this re- 
monstrance with great temper : he had, indeed, as 
I have said, been stacrffered at the outrage of his 
friends, and I believe this conversation had so much 
weight with him, as to promote his moderating, 
and consequently preventing a repetition of such 
hostilities. 

Humiliating to the House as were the speeches 
of Burke and Saville, that of the Chancellor had 
been more inflammatory, and more provoking, as 
founded in law, and coming from so eminent a 
member of the Administration. The Duke of 
Grafton accused him of having made no objection 
to LutterelFs admission ; his friends affirmed he had ; 
and Lord Sandwich allowed that he had reserved 
to himself a liberty of acting as he pleased on every 
question relating to Wilkes. The Chancellor’s mind 
certainly fluctuated between his obligations to Lord 
Chatham and the wish to retain his post. The 
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Duke of Grafton’s neglect determined the scale . 1 
The King’s speecli had borne hard upon the Colonies, 
and had not been concerted with the Chancellor. 
All letters to our Governors in America had pro- 
mised redress; but every post was accompanied 
with contradictions, too : so- that no officer in 
America knew whether he was or was not to follow 
his instructions ; or which of his instructions was to 
be the rule of his conduct. The Chancellor, judging 
his fate determined, had taken his part with spirit. 
The chiefs of the law and army, disgusted, might 
make a dangerous schism. I persuaded Mr. Con- 
way to interpose with the Duke of Grafton and save 


1 It appears from Lord Camden’s MS. letters to the Duke of 
Grafton, that he had in the first instance underrated the import- 
ance of Wilkes's case. He next entered heartily into the general 
indignation which Wilkes had excited. On the 3rd of April he 
writes, “ If the precedents and the constitution warrant an expul- 
sion, that perhaps may be right. A criminal flying his country to 
escape justice — a convict and an outlaw — that such a person 
should in open daylight throw himself upon the county as a can- 
didate, his crime unexpiated, is audacious beyond description.” 
Still, he believes that the public excitement on the subject will 
soon subside. 

The pi’oceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, when Wilkes’s 
counsel gave notice of a motion for a reversal of the outlawry and 
an arrest of judgment, made a deep impression on Lord Camden. 
His feelings had by this time cooled, and he viewed the case as a 
lawyer. He communicated his change of opinion to the Duke 
in a letter of the 20th of April, and although the communication 
was confidential, the bent of his mind seems to have been pretty 
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the Chancellor ; but he found the Duke’s resolution 
fixed, who told him he was to see a person of con- 
sequence at night on that subject. I said, “That 
person is Charles Yorke, who is afraid of being seen 
going into the Duke’s house by day-light.” It was ; 
but first it had been thought necessary to make 
Lord Mansfield the compliment of offering him the 
Seals, who refused them, but boasted of the offer to 
Sir Gilbert Elliot. The latter, dissatisfied with the 
Duke of Grafton (and probably both Mansfield and 
Elliot desirous of getting rid of the Chancellor), 
trumpeted the secret round the town, till it came to 


well understood by his colleagues. As the difficulties increased 
he took the matter more to heart, and on the 9tli of January 
17G9 he writes again to the Duke, expressing great uneasiness, 
and announcing distinctly his opposition to the view taken by the 
Cabinet of Wilkes’s case. He pronounces it <c a hydra multiply- 
ing by resistance, and gathering strength by every attempt to 
subdue it.” “ As the times are,” he says, “ I had rather pardon 
Wilkes than punish him. This is a political opinion independent 
of the merits of the case.” These representations were fruitless. 
The Duke had taken his part, was committed to the King and 
the Cabinet, and, besides being of a hot temper, had become 
so exasperated by Wilkes’s conduct as to consider his honour 
would suffer from making the slightest concession to such a man. 
Unhappily this difference of opinion materially affected the inter- 
course of the Duke with Lord Camden. The former admits and 
laments in his Memoirs that they seldom met during the summer 
of 1769. The Duke’s marriage and frequent absence from 
London kept them still more apart, and in the autumn it is obvi- 
ous from the tone of Lord Camden’s letters that he felt the sepa- 
ration to be inevitable. — E. 
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Lord Camden’s ears, wlio told the Duke he heard 
his fate was determined. The Duke did not deny it, 
and they parted civilly. Thus lost Lord Camden 
the Seals, valued at thirteen thousand pounds a-year. 
He had saved little or no money, and had four or 
five children. All he had obtained was a flying 
pension of 1500Z. a-year, till his son should attain a 
Teller’s place, of which he had the reversion. As 
the pension, which was granted on Ireland, had since 
been included in the new tax of four shillings in the 
pound on absentees, it was a littleness unworthy of 
the sacrifice he had made to ask, as Lord Camden 
did, to have the deduction made up to him. 

As success had given spirit to the Court, and 
had converted their fears into vengeance, another 
victim was marked ; this was the Earl of Hunting- 
don, Groom of the Stole, a man too much vaunted 
for talents which he had proved he did not possess, 
and destitute of that wealth and interest which so 
often supply the want of talents. By affecting per- 
sonal attachment to the KiDg, he had escaped in all 
the late changes ; though his post would often have 
accommodated the Administration; but the vanity 
of his royal descent 1 having prompted him to ask 

He was the direct heir of George Duke of Clarence, whose 
daughter, Margaret Countess of Salisbury, was mother of Henry 
Pole, Lord Montacute, whose eldest daughter and heiress married 
an Earl of Huntingdon. 
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( lip title of Duke of Clarence, and a refusal follow- 
ing, he had flattered himself with obtaining it, as 
so main* other titles had been wrenched from the 
Crown l>v Opposition. He absented himself on the 

first dav of the session, and kept awav Ins relation, 
• * * 

Karl Ferrers. The King, glad of an opportunity of 
getting rid of him, too harshly sent for the golden 
key. Yet Few pitied Lord Huntingdon, as few had 
pitied the Duke of Northumberland, who had both 
paid profuse court to Lord Bute, and had both de- 
serted or duped him . 1 The post of Croom of the 
•Stole was given to Lord Bristol, who rejoiced to 
find himself in so secure a harbour, and piously 
vowed not to risk himself by any want of the most 
servile assiduity and attendance. Lord Coventry 0 
took occasion, as first Peer in the Bedchamber, to 
resent Lord Bristol’s preferment ; but was, in truth, 

1 Lord Huntingdon had flattered Lord Bute for some time 
that lie would marry his second and favourite daughter, Lady 
Jane, afterwards married to Sir George Maccartney. 

- George William Coventry, Earl of Coventry. He was the 
senior Peer, but Lord Robert Bertie was an older Lord of the Bed- 
chamber than Lord Coventry ; the post of Groom of the Stole 
was never given but to a peer. [Walpole describes him in 1 752 
ns “ a grave young Lord of the remains of the patriot breed.” 
Little of the spirit of bis ancestors seems to have descended to 
him. I-Ic was a Lord of the Bedchamber in two reigns, and led an 
easy luxurious life, being hardly known, except as the husband of 
one of the most beautiful women of the day. He died in IS09, 
at the advanced age of eighty-seven. — E.] 
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devoted to Lord Temple, and desirous of quitting 
the Court ; as did the Duke of Manchester, too, an- 
other of the Bedchamber.' The Duke of Beaufort 
was a greater loss. Ide had been the first con- 
vert of his family from Jacobitism, and now gave 
lip Master of the Horse to the Queen, on some pri- 
vate dissatisfactions; yet, however, did not differ 
with the Court. 

Severely as Lord Camden and Lord Huntingdon 
had been treated, no endeavours were spared to pre- 
serve Lord Granby. The Duke of Grafton stooped 
to every kind of intercession, but found the haugh- 
tiness with which he had behaved to Calcraft re- 
turned tenfold by the arrogance of that minion of 
fortune, who, to ensure Lord Granby’s dependence 
and resignation, now lent him sixteen thousand 
pounds, additional, to a great debt already con- 
tracted. Lord Granby accordingly, on the 17th, re- 
signed his post of-Commander-in-Chief and Master 
of the Ordnance, retaining nothing but his regiment 
of Blue Guards. Lord Chatham was not less in the 
power of the usurer Calcraft — so low had those 
two men, who had sat at the top of the world, 
reduced themselves by their dissipations ! Lord 
Granby’s part was the weaker, as he recanted a 
vote he had not understood, for reasons he under- 
stood as little. 

On the 15th, Lord Rockingham requiring to have 
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the Lords summoned for a motion he intended to 
make, the Duke of Grafton desired it might he 
postponed, and that the House would adjourn for a 
week ; meaning, that the dismission of the Chancel- 
lor would deprive (hem of a Speaker for some days. 
Lord Shelburne opposed the delay with much vio- 
lence, and said the cause demanded accusation, as 
the Chancellor had been dismissed fora single vote; 
but no wretch would be found vile enough to accept 
the Seals in his room. This was thrown out to deter 
Yorkc ; and not a syllabic of threat could be levelled 
at his timidity without effect. 

After struggling with all the convulsions of am- 
bition, interest, fear, honour, dread of abuse, and, 
above all, with the difficulty of refusing the object 
of his whole life’s wishes, and with the despair of 
recovering the instant if once suffered to escape, 
Charles Yorkc, having taken three days to consider, 
refused to accept the Seals of Chancellor. It saved 
some distress to the Ministers that Sir John Cust, 
Speaker of the Commons, being seized with a pa- 
ralytic stroke, sent his resignation to the House, 
which adjourned to the 22nd, and gave time for 
making new arrangements, when so many parts of 
Government were unhinged. In no light was Sir 
John Cust a loss. His want of parts and spirit had 
been very prejudicial. He bad no authority ; and 
by his sufferance of Barry’s, Burke’s, and Saville’s 
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insults, which he ought to have checked, had endan- 
gered the country itself. He died unlamented a 
few days after . 1 

The wanton insolence of the Court on the first 
day's victory, was well nigh costing them a total 
defeat. They had dismissed the Chancellor without 
being provided with a successor. Mr. Conway 
acquainted me, in the greatest secrecy, that the 
Duke of Grafton, dismayed at Yorke’s refusal of 
the Great Seal, would give up the Administration. 
Not a lawyer could be found able enough — or if 
able, bold enough — or if bold, decent enough — to 
fill the employment. Norton had all the requisites 
of knowledge and capacity, but wanted even the 
semblance of integrity, though for that reason, was 
probably the secret wish of the Court. He was 
enraged at the preference given to Yorke ; yet 
nobody dared to propose him, even when Yorke 
had refused. Sir Eardley Wilmot had character 
and abilities, but wanted health. The Attorney- 
General, De Grey, wanted health and weight, and 
yet asked too extravagant terms. Dunning, the 
Solicitor-General, had taken the same part as his 
friends, Lord Camden and Lord Shelburne. Hus- 
sey, so far from being inclined to accept the office, 
determined to resign with his friend, Lord Camden, 

1 Sir John Cast died on the morning of the 22nd.— (See a 
more favourable account of him in a note to vol. i. p. B7.) E. 

VOL. IV. 
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though earnest against the dissolution of the Par- 
liament. Of Lord Mansfield, there could, be no 
question ; when the post was dangerous, his coward- 
ice was too well known to give hopes that he could 
be pressed to defend it. In this exigence, Grafton’s 
courage was not more conspicuous. His first 
thought, without consulting the King’s inclination, 
was to offer the Administration to Lord Chatham 
or Lord Rockingham ; but inclining to the latter. 
He had desired Mr. Conway to come to him in the 
evening and meet Lord Gower, Lord Weymouth, 
and Lord North, in the most private manner, for 
consultation. Conway went away in haste to Court, 
promising to return and dine with me, that he 
might consider what advice ho would give to the 
Duke at night ; but what was my astonishment, 
when, in two hours, Mr. Onslow came and told me 
that Mr. Yorke had accepted the Seals! He had 
been with the King over night (without the know- 
ledge of the Duke of Grafton), and had again 
declined ; but being pressed to reconsider, and 
returning in the morning, the King had so over- 
whelmed him with flatteries, entreaties, prayers, and 
at last with commands and threats, of never giving 
him the post if not accepted now, that the poor 
man sunk under the importunity, though he had 
given a solemn promise to his brother, Lord Hard- 
wicke and Lord Rockingham, that he would not 
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catastrophe by. declaring the accident natural, the 
want of evidence and of the testimony of surgeons 
to colour the tale given out, and which they never 
took any public method of authenticating, convinced 
everybody that he had fallen by his own hand 
whether on his sword, or by a razor, was uncertain. 

Yorke’s speeches in Parliament had for some 
time, though not so soon as they ought, fallen into 
total disesteem. At the bar, his practice had de- 
clined from a habit of gluttony and intemperance, 
as I have mentioned. Yet, as a lawyer, his opinion 
had been in so high repute, that he was reported to 
have received an hundred thousand guineas in fees. 
In truth, his chief practice had flourished while his 
father was not only Lord Chancellor, but a very 
powerful Minister. Yorke’s parts were by no means 
shining. His manner was precise and yet diffuse, 
and his matter more sententious than instructive. 
His conduct was timid, irresolute, often influenced 
by his profession, oftener by his interest. He sacri- 
ficed his character to his ambition of the Great 
Seal, and his life to his repentance of having at- 
tained it. 

Two days after Yorke’s death the Great Seal was 
put into commission in the hands of Baron Smythe 
and the Judges Aston and Bathurst. Sir Fletcher 
Norton had been made easy for the preference of 
Yorke, by the promise of the Speaker’s chair— and 
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tained that the Marquis left the House directly ; l 
and that Lord Hardwicke refused to hear his 
brother’s excuses, and retiring from the room, shut 
himself into another chamber, obdurately denying 
Mr. Yorke an audience. At night it was whispered 
that the agitation of his mind, working on a most 
sanguine habit of body, inflamed of late by exces- 
sive indulgence both in meats and wine, had occa- 
sioned the bursting of a bloodvessel ; and the 
attendance of surgeons was accounted for, by the 
necessity of bleeding him four times on Friday. 
Certain it is that he expired on the Saturday be- 
tween four and six in the evening. His servants, 
in the first confusion, had dropped too much to 
leave it in the family’s power to stifle the truth : 
and though they endeavoured to colour over the 

1 Very few days after the accident Mr. Edmund Burke came 
to me in extreme perturbation, and complained bitterly of the 
King - , who, he said, had forced Mr. Yorke to disgrace himself. 
Lord Rockingham, he told me, was yet more affected at Mr. 
Yorke’s misfortune, and would, as soon as he could, see Lord 
Hardwicke, make an account public, in which the King’s unjusti- 
fiable behaviour should be exposed. I concluded from his agita- 
tion that they wanted to disculpate Lord Hardwicke and Lord 
Rockingham of having given occasion to Mr. Yorke’s despair. 
They found it prudent, however, to say no more on the subject. 
An astonishing and indecent circumstance that followed not very 
long after that tragedy was, that Lord Hardwicke, whose re- 
proaches had occasioned his brother’s death, attached himself to 
the Court, against Lord Rockingham, and obtained bishopricks 
for another of his brothers ! 
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There also remained Vacant, the posts of Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Master of the Ordnance. Fore- 
seeing that the latter, if not the former, would be 
offered to General Conway, fearing it would involve 
him deeper with the Court, and desirous tliat he 
should preserve his character of disinterestedness, I 
early begged him to accept neither, as it would not 
become him to profit of Lord Granby’s spoils, with 
whom he had lived in friendship, and which would 
render him unpopular. He was overjoyed at hearing 
this opinion, as it was his own. Accordingly, when 
the King offered him the Ordnance, he desired to 
be excused, but offered to do the whole business of 
Master without taking the salary ; adding, that if 
his Majesty would appoint no Master, he thought 
he could make advantageous improvements in the 
office. Lord Granby, too, would be less desperate, 
if he saw his posts not filled up. The King told 
Conway he was a phenomenon ; that there was no 
satisfying other people, hut he would not take even 
what was offered to him 1 — but as it suited the 
King’s views better to find men mercenary than 
disinterested, this virtue, as will appear, did not 
long make impression on him. He consented to 


1 Conway’s disinterestedness did not on this, as on other occa- 
sions, obtain very general praise. It seems to have been expected 
that he would take the salary as soon as he decently could. — 
(Burke’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 136.) — E. 
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Conway’s plan, and told him at the same time that 
Lord Granby had been agitated even to tears when 
he resigned, and had told his Majesty that he did 
not mean opposition : that, indeed, in cases of 
state, ho must follow Lord Chatham ; and Lord 
Camden in those of law. The King owned to Con- 
way, that he had frightened Yorke into accepting 
the Seals by reproaching him with refusing to serve 
in that distress of Government, and by assuring him 
it was the last time the Seals should ever be offered 
to him. 

Sir Jeffery Amherst, the most wrong-headed of 
men, would not hear of Yorlce’s peerage, unless his 
own was granted too. Mr. Conway showed him the 
necessity of a Chancellor’s peerage, and that all who 
had promises of peerages had .acquiesced. It did 
not satisfy him : he had resented Lord Camden’s 
peerage before; and now went into the King to 
resign — but was again pacified. 

Conway himself was on the point of receiving a 
more real insult. The Duke of Grafton talked to 
him of destining the Mastership of the Ordnance to 
some great peer, not below him in the army. This 
pointed either at Lord Halifax or Lord Sandwich, 
neither of whom had ever served, but ranked as 
Lieutenant-Generals by having had commissions to 
raise regiments, which they never raised during the 
rebellion. Conway started, and declared firmly he 
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would resign if sucli a person should be put ovei 
him. I doubt, however, whether it would not have 
been tried, if greater troubles had not intervened. 
Both the Earls were poor and impatient : the Bed- 
fords, who had now most weight with Grafton, 
favoured them— at least, preferred them to Conway. 
It was not thought safe to send so unpopular a man 
as Sandwich to Ireland. Thither Lord Gower 
wanted to dispatch Lord Hertford once more, that 
he might himself recover the Chamberlain’s staff, 
the best introduction to personal familiarity with 
the King — but he could compass no one of his 
plans. 

Lord Chatham had stooped in the meantime to 
visit Lord Rockingham; in consequence of which 
interview, and driven on by his friends who were 
ashamed of their attachment to a mute, the Marquis 
moved the Lords to go into the state of the nation ; 
delivering his proposal with all the ungracious hesi- 
tation of terrified spirits, and hobbling through the 
grievances of the nation, which he imputed to the 
Court’s design of governing by Ministers unwelcome 
to the people. Lord Chatham made one of his 
highest coloured orations, inflaming Lord Rocking- 
ham, whom he complimented largely, to pursue the 
recovery of the Constitution, and advising him to 
carry the pursuit even to extremes, the democratic 
part of the Constitution having been, he said, in- 
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tentionally oppressed. In his own wild and indi- 
gested manner lie threw out, that the House of 
Commons, wanted alteration ; and to deliver it 
from the influence of the Crown by the power of 
the latter over the rotten part, the venal boroughs 
and burgage-tenures, he should advise the addition 
of a third member for every county. With his 
usual versatility, and with more meaning, he chanted 
next the sacredness of prerogative, and thence 
blamed the Crown’s yielding to bind itself not to 
recall the additional troops newly granted in Ireland 
thence, (by which concession alone that very requisite 
increase had been obtained) ; for himself, he declared 
he would never touch prerogative, he would not 
come near it, he would not pull a feather from that 
master-wing of the eagle. Of Corsica, he said, 
France had gained more in that pacific campaign 
than she had done in the most belligerent of the last 
war. He concluded with recommending union to 
the Opposition for the present purpose of redress 
of grievances. What might happen afterwards he 
did not know — an intimation that he had not been 
able to persuade Lord Rockingham to cede to Mr. 
Grenville his pretensions to the Treasury. The 25tli 
was named for considering the state of the nation; 
but when the day came, Lord Rockingham moved 
to adjourn the debate for ten days, which was 
allowed. The motive was. Lord ChathanTs having 
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the gout in his hand. This was the more indecent 
and absurd in that some of the Opposition had the 
very day before protested against adjourning that 
very question for a week till a new Chancellor could 
be chosen. Lord Sandwich ridiculed their not 
being able to go on without Lord Chatham which, 
he might have added, was saying that the little finger 
of Lord Chatham was heavier than the loins of the 
law. 

A more important officer was wanting than even 
a Chancellor. Mr. Conway had sent for me on 
the evening of the 22nd. It was to tell me that 
the Duke of Grafton had announced to him in the 
morning that he could not get a Chancellor ; that 
his head turned, that he could not bear it, that he 
was determined to resign : that he should not have 
one great lawyer in the Cabinet to advise him ; that 
Lord Mansfield had been pressed to accept it and 
had refused : that he could not fill up the empty 
places, so many persons had resigned. The posts of 
Chancellor, Privy Seal, Master of the Ordnance, 
Attorney and Solicitor to the Queen, a Vice-Trea- 
surer of Ireland, and two Lords of the Bedchamber, 
were vacant ; that he had told his resolution to 
nobody but to Lord Gower, Lord Weymouth, and 
Lord Jersey, and to his own two Secretaries, Ston- 
hewer and Bradshaw. The two last, the Duke said, 
approved his resolution; Lord Jersey did not. Lord 
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Gower and Lord Weymouth had offered to stand 
against the storm with him, if lie would venture. 
Conway had represented against the confusion into 
which his Grace would throw the kingdom — but 
in vain : he would hear no reasons. From the Duke 
Conway had gone to the King, whom he found in 
the utmost distress (or at least pretending to be), 
and persuaded that the Duke was inflexible, who, 
his Majesty said, had told him, his head turned. 
Conway hinted at trying Lord Rockingham, but the 
King said, he knew the disposition of Lord Rocking- 
ham and his friends, and would not hear of them. 
He was as thoroughly averse to Lord Chatham: 
both, he said, were engaged to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment; but he would abdicate his Crown sooner. 
“Yes,” continued the King, laying his hand on his 
sword, “ I will have recourse to this sooner than 
yield to a dissolution. - ” Pie talked of trying to go 
on, if Lord North would put himself at the head of 
the Treasury. Conway left me to go again to the 
Duke, to whom he hinted at the want of spirit in 
not standing his ground; but the resolution was 
too strongly taken, and he was deaf to all remon- 
strances. 

The moment was indeed serious ; yet, had not the 
King been so thoroughly averse to the Opposition, 
he would not have found them obdurate. Burke 
owned to me that his friends would be content with- 
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out a dissolution, provided an Act of Parliament 
were passed to take from the House of Commons 
the power of. incapacitation. The Duke of Rich- 
mond confessed the same to Mr. Conway. Lord 
Chatham was never inflexible towards prerogative ; 
but the subservience of Lord North was more tempt- 
ing; and on him the King fixed. Lord North 
owned to Conn 7 ay that the King had pressed him 
to accept the Treasury, professed he did not desire 
it, but would undertake it rather than expose the 
country to confusion. 

Whether Lord North’s readiness to be his succes- 
sor awakened the Duke of Grafton’s jealousy, on the 
25th his Grace talked of going on if the Attorney- 
General De Grey would accept the Great Seal, as 
the Duke expected he would. He told Conway 
that he was extremely pressed to fill up the vacan- 
cies; that Lord Sandwich teazed him to be made 
Privy Seal, or Master of the Ordnance, since Mr. 
Conway would not take it. Conway, who had of- 
fered to give it up, to make Amherst easy, said, the 
King had consented he should remain Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance ; and that, in any case, he 
would not act under a man of so bad a character as 
Sandwich, nor would see anybody else put over his 
head. He was glad, he said, to hear his Grace talk 
of continuing ; for himself, he would take no part, 
unless his Grace remained. He had no objection to 
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Lord North, but had never had any connexion with 
him ; for tho Bedfords, he knew they were his ene- 
mies. The Duke made no reply ; and Conway and 
I concluded the wayward fit was gone, as, to our 
knowledge, it had done so often before. 

On January the 25th, the Commons went into a 
committee 011 the state of the nation, when Dowdes- 
well moved to resolve, that the House of Commons 
is bound to follow the laws of the land and the 
usage of Parliament, which is part thereof. 1 Con- 
way said, this was a very needless declaration ; it 
was a truism, and admitted by everybody; the 
House might as well vote that Magna Charta was 
the law of the land; but he supposed this was 
meant as a foundation for other questions, and 
therefore he called on Dowdeswell’s candour to 
state wdiat he intended should follow. Dowdeswell 
refused ; and therefore Lord North said, as he sup- 
posed the motion alluded to the case of Wilkes, he 
would add the words “ and had been so followed in 
the case of the late election for the county of Mid- 
dlesex.” Grenville said this was unfair; and that, 
in a complicated question, any member had a right 
to separate the parts, and call for each distinctly. 
Conway replied, that he had known questions made 
complicated on purpose to destroy them ; and re- 

1 If the report in Cavendish (vol. i. p. 458) he correct, the 
motion was made on the ICth of February. — E. 
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minded Grenville of Dr. Hay’s and Wedderburne’s 
long and absurd addition to tbe question on general 
warrants, wliicli did destroy tliat question. M ed- 
derburne said, if tlie motion was a truism, was tliat a 
reason for not allowing it? Would any man begin 
to refuse paying a bill, by denying tliat two and two 
make four? He went into tbe law part of the 
question; and his position that there had been no 
question exactly in point, made great impression 
on the House, no man being a more acute or more 
accurate speaker. Young Charles Fox, of age but 
the day before, started up, and entirely confuted 
Wedderburne, even in law, producing a case decided 
in the courts below but the last year, and exactly 
similar to that of Wilkes. “The court,” he said, “had 
had no precedent, but had gone on analogy.” The 
House roared with applause. Sir W. Meredith said 
rudely, he wished Mr. Conway acted then with the 
same patriotic spirit that he had shown on general 
warrants, when he had gained the hearts of the 
nation. Conway replied with fire that he hoped his 
character was as good as ever, or as that gentle- 
man’s. Had nobody any integrity but those who 
called themselves patriots ? Lord Coke, the oracle 
of the law, quoted the case of Hall, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and called it the ancient usage of 
■ Parliament Selden and Maynard held the same 
doctrine. Who would dare to affirm, that those 
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The Duke of Richmond, Sir George Savillc, and 
Lord John Cavendish, were, undoubtedly, of as un- 
blemished virtue as Conway ; but they had all three 
independent fortunes, and had no opportunities of 
making equal sacrifices. All three, too, were devoted 
to their party, and from that point of honour, which 
did little to their judgment, remained inflexibly at- 
tached to that poor creature, Lord Rockingham. 
The debate, whence I have digressed, lasted till 
three in the morning, when Lord North’s amend- 
ment was carried but by 224 to 180 — a threatening 
diminution to the Administration, who saw their 
majority on the first day of the session sunk from 
116 to 44. 

If the Duke of Grafton was alarmed before, his 
panic was augmented by this decrease of forces. 
He again declared to the King he would resign, yet 
still desired his friends to keep the secret. 

The next day Mr. Conway related to ine two 
extraordinary conversations that he had had, — the 
first with the Duke himself, the other noth his 
secretary, Stonhewer. Conway had again tried to 
encourage the Duke to be firm and surmount his 
dejection ; bidding him beware that there were no 
Treasury secrets that might endanger him. The 
Duke broke out, said he was determined to resign 
immediately, for — he was betrayed. “There is no 
man, Mr. Conway,” continued he, “ on whom I can 

VOL. IV. 
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depend but you.” Conway was amazed. “No,” 
continued the Duke, “there is no dependence on 
connections. I am betrayed by my own confiden- 
tial secretary, Bradshaw. I will go to Lord North, 
and press him to accept directly.” Farther, he 
would not open himself. From the Duke, Conway 
went to Stonhewer. The latter was a modest man 
of perfect integrity, invariably attached to Grafton 
from his childhood . 1 He having approved the 
Duke’s intention of resigning, it was probably from 
being but too well acquainted with his patron’s 
unfitness for the first post in the State, or from 
having silently observed how dangerous it was for 
the Duke to remain in so responsible an employ- 
ment, surrounded by traitors. Stonhewer told Con- 
way that the Bedfords had taken little or no pains 
to persuade the Duke to retain his power. They 
had made him believe, through Bradshaw, through 
whom the negotiation passed, that the Attorney- 
General was more averse to take the Seals than the 
Duke found him — and Stonhewer owned that ho 
thought Bradshaw a villain. The King, he said, 


1 Mr. Stonehewer’s name has been handed down fo poster;!) 
by his friendship with the poet Gray, who owed to his interest 
with the Duke of Graft on the appointment of Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Many letters 
to him are to be found in Gray’s works. He long held the p°- £ 
of a Commissioner of Excise. lie died a bachelor, ha'ia e 
considerable fortune to his nephew, who took his name. E. 
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and when he was but thirty-four years of age. His 
fall was universally ascribed to his pusillanimity ; 
but whether betrayed by his fears or his friends, he 
had Certainly been the chief author of his own 
disgrace. Iiis haughtiness, indolence, reserve, and 
improvidence, had conjured up the storm; but his 
obstinacy and fickleness always relaying each other, 
and always mol dpropos, were the radical causes of 
all the numerous absurdities that discoloured his 
conduct and exposed him to deserved reproaches; 
nor had he a depth of understanding to counter- 
balance the defects of his temper. The power of 
the Crown and the weakness of the Opposition, 
would have maintained him in his post, though he 
was unfit for it, as immediately appeared by the 
Court’s recovering its ascendant the moment the 
Duke retired; for though Lord North had far better 
parts, yet his indolence proved as great as Grafton's ; 
but having as much good humour as the Duke 
wanted, it was plain that the Parliament were will- 
ing to be slaves, provided they could be treated 
with decency. Grafton had quitted the King’s 
service, when Prince, disgusted with Lord Bute: 
had been captivated by Lord Chatham, yet came 
into place without him ; then quitted for him, Lord 
Rockingham and the Whigs. He then declared 
against a place of business; then gave himself up 
to Lord Chatham, and was made his first Lord of 
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which yet he might have surmounted, if his incon- 
stancy had been art, his rashness courage, or his 
obstinacy firmness. 

He was the fourth Prime Minister in seven years 
who fell by his own fault. Lord Bute was seized 
with a panic and ran away from his own victory. 
Grenville was undone by his insolence, by joining 
in the insult on the Princess, and by his persecution 
of Lord Bute and Mackenzie. Lord Rockingham’s 
incapacity overturned him; and now the Duke of 
Grafton, by a complication of passions and defect 
of system, destroyed a power that it had depended 
on himself to make as permanent as lie could 
desire. It was pretended that his secret reason was 
the preference given by the Queen to Lord Wal- 
degrave for her Master of Horse over the Duke’s 
friend, Lord Jersey. The Duke had not asked it 
for him, but was capable of resenting its not being 
offered, and as capable of being influenced by that 
little reason as by any of eminent magnitude . 1 He 

&c. ; and he had no reason to doubt, and yet submitted to, that 
secret influence. Bradshaw was certainly the Earl’s creature, 
though the Duke did not then know it; but it is not probable 
that a pension to Dyson would have been added to the Duke’s last 
disposition, had Dyson not been admitted to his Grace’s confi- 
dence. Of Dyson’s attachment to Lord Bute the Duke was 
assured by Dyson’s being saved by tbe King when tbe Duke and 

Lord Rockingham came into Administration together. (See 

infra.) 

The Duke of Grafton’s motives for resigning were no doubt 
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tlie Treasury ; • grew as violently partial to Mr. Con- 
M’ay, yet was with difficulty persuaded to stay in 
place even with him — then would act with nobody 
hut him : as abruptly and lightly consented to let 
him retire to make way for the Bedfords ; and after 
a life of early decorum, dipped with every indecency 
into the most public and abject attachment to a 
common courtezan, gave himself up to Lord Bute’s 
influence r 1 rushed into an alliance with the Bed- 
ford’s, whom he hated, against his interest ; and at 
last permitted them to betray him, not without sus- 
pecting, but without resenting it. 

The detail of his conduct was as weak and pre- 
posterous as the great lines of it. His intrusion of 
Lutterell, his neglecting to call the Parliament 
before the petitions spread, his wasting his time 
at Euston and Newmarket though the tempest 
raged, his disgusting the Chancellor, and when he 
had disgusted him, not turning him out before the 
Parliament met, but leaving him to avail himself 
of the merit of martyrdom by being turned out for 
his speech and vote ; and then turning him out 
when it was both too late and too soon, because no 
successor had been prepared in time; these wild 
and inconsistent steps plunged him into difficulties 

1 The Duke probably had no direct connection with Lord Bute, 
but had every reason to believe that the latter still enjoyed the 
King’s confidence — at least, through his tools, Jen kinson, D) son, 
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which yet lie might have surmounted, if his incon- 
stancy had been art, his rashness courage, or his 
obstinacy firmness. 

He was the fourth Prime Minister in seven years 
who fell by his own fault. Lord Bute was seized 
with a panic and ran away from his own victory. 
Grenville was undone by his insolence, by joining 
in the insult on the Princess, and by his persecution 
of Lord Bute and Mackenzie. Lord Rockingham’s 
incapacity overturned him; and now the Duke of 
Grafton, by a complication of passions and defect 
of system, destroyed a power that it had depended 
on himself to make as permanent as he could 
desire. It was pretended that his secret reason was 
the preference given by the Queen to Lord Wal- 
degrave for her blaster of Horse over the Duke’s 
friend, Lord Jersey. The Duke had not asked it 
for him, but was capable of resenting its not being 
offered, and as capable of being influenced by that 
little reason as by any of eminent magnitude . 1 He 

frc. ; and lie had no reason to doubt, and yet submitted to, that 
secret influence. Bradshaw was certainly the Earl’s creature, 
though the Duke did not then know it; hut it is not probable 
tint a pension to Dyson would have been added to the Duke’s last 
disposition, had Dyson not been admitted to his Grace's confi- 
dence. Of Dyson's attachment to Lord Bute the Duke was 
assured by Dyson’s being saved by the Xing when the Duke and 

Lord Rockingham came into Administration together (See 

in/ru.) 

1 The Duke of Grafton’s motives for resigning were no doubt 
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did not quit without signalizing liis retreat by two 
pensions that were loudly censured. One was to 
his tool, the traitor Bradshaw, the reversion of 
Auditor of the Plantations, worth 1500 1 . a-year. 
The other a pension on Ireland of 1000/. for Dyson 
stamped with a royal breach of promise; the King 
having permitted the Duke of Northumberland to 
pass the regal word that no more pensions for a 
term of years should be granted on Ireland but 

of n mixed character. His own statement of them will be found 
in the Appendix. It is easy to believe that he had for some time 
been anxious to he released from a position which could not be 
otherwise than most painful to a man of honour. The business 
of the Government, always onerous to a chief not used to much 
application, nor having served any apprenticeship in subordinate 
otliccs, was made particularly irksome to him by his being left 
without a single colleague in the great departments of the State 
whom he could call his friend. On the leading questions of public 
policy, he often found himself in a minority. His proposition 
for the immediate repeal of all the American import duties was 
rejected by the casting vote of Lord Itochford, whom he had 
himself recently introduced into the Cabinet. Lord North and 
the Bedford party, by superior attention to the details of business, 
had also drawn the management of affairs into their hands ; and, 
at the same time, ingratiated themselves with the King, so that 
the Duke received no support from his Majesty against them, 
and was subjected to mortifications, which must have been most 
trying to his irritable temper. It was only after much persuasion 
that he could be induced to accept the Treasury j he regarded his 
acceptance as a concession to his political friends and to the King, 
and, finding himself now virtually deserted by both, it is not sui 
prising that he should seek to divest himself of a character which 
had ceased to be even respectable. No doubt he committed a 
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on extraordinary occasions . 1 Dyson’s merits were 
not of that noisy kind that would bear to be 
detailed, and yet now ranked with those of Prince 
Ferdinand and Sir Edward Hawke, whose names 
had been cited by the Attorney-General as proper 
precedents for his Majesty’s munificence. 


serious blunder in withholding from the public the real grounds 
of his resignation. It has, irreparably, damaged his name with 
posterity. He was by no means the insignificant or worthless 
personage that he appears in the pages of Walpole and of Junius. 
That he had talents is proved by the single fact of his being able 
during, at least, one session to resist the whole force of the Op- 
position in the Lords with no assistance, except from Lord Camden. 
There is a letter from Mr. Fox among the Grafton MSS. saying, 
that there is no public man whom he should prefer as a Leader. 
The spirit with which he entered the lists with Lord Chatham 
betrayed no want of courage. His political principles were those 
of the Revolution ; and where he departed from them, it was 
from an error of judgment rather than of intention. A genuine 
love of peace, and hatred of oppression, either civil or religious, 
marked the whole of his public life ; and, great as were the errors 
which Walpole and Junius have justly denounced in his private 
conduct, it is only just to state that, from the date of these 
memoirs to his death, which comprises a period of near forty 
years, there were few individuals more highly and generally 
esteemed. — E. 

Mr. Dyson’s pension was taken away by a resolution of the 
Irish House of Commons, on the 25th of November 1771, by a 
majority of one.— E. 
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tlie failure of numbers had disclosed itself. A 
new arrangement without new strength was not 
encouraging. Lord North had neither connections 
with the nobility, nor popularity with the country, 
yet he undertook the government in a manly style, 
and was appointed First Lord of the Treasury on 
the 29 th, with only one day to intervene before 
it would be decided whether he would stand or 
fall. Could he depend on men whom he had not 
time to canvass? Was it not probable that the 
most venal would hang off till they should see 
to which side the scale would incline? Yet Lord 


North plunged boldly into the danger at once. A 
more critical day had seldom dawned. If the 
Court should be beaten, the King would be at 
the mercy of the Opposition, or driven to have 
recourse to the Lords — possibly to the sword. All 
the resolutions on the Middlesex election would 
be rescinded, the Parliament dissolved, or the con- 
test reduced to the sole question of prerogative. 
Yet in the short interval allowed, Lord North, 
Lord Sandwich, Rigby, and that faction on one 
side, the Scotch and the Butists on the other hand, 
had been so active, and had acted so differently 
from what the Duke of Grafton had done, that 
at past twelve at night the Court proved victorious 
by a majority of forty; small in truth, but greater 
by fifteen or twenty than was expected by the most 
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sanguine, the numbers being 226 to 186. 1 Tlie 
question in effect was, that a person eligible by 
law cannot by expulsion be rendered incapable of 
being rechosen, unless by act of parliament. The 
courtiers moved that the chairman should leave 
the chair, and carried it. Lord North, with great 
frankness and spirit, laid open his own situation, 
which, he said, he had not sought, but would not 
refuse; nor would he timidly shrink from his post. 
He was rudely treated by Colonel Band, who 
already softened towards the Duke of Grafton, to 
whom he attributed weight and dignity, but ex- 
pressing contempt for the new Premier, as a man 
of no consequence. The latter replied not only 
with spirit but good-humour, and evidently had 
the advantage, though it was obvious how much 
weight the personal presence of a First Minister 
in the House of Commons carried with it. George 
Grenville amazed everybody by a bitter complaint 
of libels and libellers hired by the Court ; and this 
at a season when, deserve what it might, the Court 
undoubtedly laboured under an unparalleled load 
of abuse. Colonel Lutterell, on the other hand, 

1 The following is the King’s note to Lord North on the fol 
lowing morning : — “ 1st. Feb. 1770 — A majority of forty on th 
old ground, at least ten times before, is a very favourable auspice 
on your taking a lead in Administration. A little spirit will so ^ 
restore order in my service. I am glad to find Sir Gilbert El 1 
has again spoke.” — (MS.) — E. 
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affirmed that lie had traced a most flagrant libel 
home to a near relation of that gentleman, who, 
he believed, was also privy to it. He bad forced 
the printer to divulge the writer, one Lloyd, who 
had confessed on his knees, with tears, that Lord 
Temple had forced him to practise that office. 
Lutterell added that he had taxed Lord Temple 
with it by letter, who had not deigned to make 
an answer. Captain Walsingham said he had gone 
to Lord Temple on the same errand, who had 
declared on his honour he was not concerned in it, 
Grenville flamed, and called for a committee to 
inquire into libels. He was answered finely by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, who now, contrary to his custom 
of late, took a warm part. He had been much 
neglected by Grafton, though the confidential agent 
of the King and Lord Bute; and never distin- 
guished himself, though none more able, but on 
cases of emergency, and when the Court ventured 
or chose to make its mind more known than by 
the Minister. Elliot told Grenville that, had he 
not entered into factious combinations, he knew 
Grenville would have been entreated to save his 
country. That Grenville was not pardoned and 
again received into favour, proved how much more 


1 I presume that there were more than one of this name who 
had been thus discreditably employed by the Grenvilles. One had 
already obtained the Deanery of Norwich (vol. ii. p. 6).— E. 
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the King and Ins mother were swayed by their 
passions than by their interest.' 

Frederic Lord North, eldest son of the Earl of 
■ Guilford, was now in the thirty-eighth year of his 
age. Nothing could he more coarse or clumsy or 
ungracious than his outside. Two large prominent 
eyes that rolled about to no purpose (for he was 
utterly short-sighted), a wide mouth, thick lips, 
and inflated visage, gave him the air of a blind 
trumpeter. A deep untuneahle voice, which, in- 
stead of modulating, he enforced with unnecessary 
pomp, a total neglect of his person, and ignorance 
of every civil attention , 1 2 * * 5 disgusted all who judge 


1 When the Government was formed, Sir Gilbert Elliot had 
said to Lord North that ho wished Mr. Grenville could hare been 

included. “ Lord North agreed, but said it was impossible.”- 
(Elliot’s MS. Journal.) — E. 

2 Lord North was so careless of answering letters, that he made 

enemies of the Dukes of Marlboroughjmd Bridgewater by that 

g ect. His behaviour to the Duke of Gloucester amounted to 

brutality and want of feeling. In the subsequent breach be- 
tween tlm King and his Royal Highness, the latter wrote a letter 
to his Majesty, begging a provision for his wife and children, and 
sent the letter by Lord North. The latter received the King’s 
answer on Friday night, but choosing to go the next morning to 
Bushy Park for two days for his amusement, though he could not 
but be sensible of the Duke’s anxiety at such a moment, and 
which would be increased by knowing the answer was given, 
L°id North only sent the Duke word on the Friday night that 
he had got the King’s answer, and would bring it to his Royal 
Highness on the following Monday. There was mean insolence, 
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by appearance, or withhold their approbation till 
it is courted. But within that rude casket were 
enclosed many useful talents. lie had much wit, 
gootl-liumour, strong natural sense, assurance, and 
promptness, both of conception and elocution. His 
ambition had seemed to aspire to the height, yet 
he was not very ambitious. Ho was thought inter- 
ested, yet was not avaricious. What he did, lie 
did without a mask, and was not delicate in choos- 
ing his means . 1 He had lent himself readily to 
all the violences of Mr. Grenville against Wilkes, 
had seized the moment of advancement by accept- 
ing the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer (after 
a very short opposition) when the Court wanted a 
• person to oppose to the same Mr. Grenville; and 
with equal alacrity had served under the Duke 

too, in the disrespect, as the Duke could not but feci that Lord 
North would not have treated him so rudely if his Royal High- 
ness had not been in disgrace. 

1 At one of the Councils held to consider what steps should be 
taken against "Wilkes, when the Duke of Grafton was Minister 
and Lord North Chancellor of the Exchequer, and some were for 
violence and some for moderation, Lord North said not a word. 
At last Lord Camden, Lord Chancellor, asked him why he did not 
give his opinion ? Lord North answered that he had been wait- 
ing for then* Lordships’ determination, being perfectly indifferent 
what" resolution they should take, as he was ready to adopt what- 
ever plan they should fix on. Lord Camden was so shocked at 
that profligacy that he left the room. This account I received 
from Lord Camden. 
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of Giafton. 1 hen the first post became vacant 
by the Dukes strange retreat, no man so ready 
to place himself in the gap as Lord North. It was 
in truth worth his ambition, though he should 
rule but a day, to attain the rank of Prime 
Minister. He had knowledge, and though fond 
of his amusement, seemed to have all necessary 
activity till he reached the summit. Yet that 
industry ceased when it became most requisite. 
He had neither system, nor principles, nor shame; 
sought neither the favour of the Crown or of the 
people, but enjoyed the good luck of fortune with 
a gluttonous epicurism that was equally careless of 
glory and disgrace, 1 His indolence prevented his 


1 On the death of Lord ITolderness, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, in 1 778, the Duke of Dorset expected to succeed, having 
applied to Lord North previously for his interest, who gave the 
Duke his word he would not be his competitor; yet the post was 
conferred on Lord North himself. The Duke asked an audience 
of the King, and complained of this breach of promise. The 
King said Lord North had not broken any promise, for the place 
had been given to him without his asking it. A man of scrupu- 
lous honour would not have been contented with that evasion 
even if he had said, “ I will not ask for the place.” He must have 
known that the Duke could understand nothing but that he would 
not be the pex-son to intercept the office. A refusal of his inter- 
est would have been honest ; to have asked for the place, not- 
withstanding he had promised he would not, would have been a 
brave defiance of honesty ; to take it after that promise was dirty, 
and unwise, too, for he offended the Duke more by that evasion 
than he would have done by refusing to assist him in obtaining 



forming any plan. Ili? indifierenee made him leap 
from one extreme to another ; and his insensibility 
to reproach reconciled him to any contradiction. 
He proved as indolent as the Duke of Grafton, but 
his temper being as good a*; the Duke’s wn c bad, he 
was less hurt nt capital disgraces than the Duke had 
been at trifling difficulties. Lord North’s conduct 
in the American war displayed all the.-c features. 
He engaged in it against his opinion, and yet with- 
out reluctance. He managed it without fortnight 
or address, and was neither ashamed when it mis- 
carried, nor dispirited when the Crown itself became 
endangered by the additional war with kVa nee. 
His good humour could not be good nature, for at 
tbe beginning of the war be stuck at no cruelty, 
but laughed at barbarities with which all Luropc 
rung. It could not he good sense, for in the pro- 

the post. No Minister is bound to promise nit that b robed, but 
every Minister is obliged to act like a gentleman, and not life an 
attorney or a Jesuit. [It is probable tlmt Lord North had reason 
to believe that bis refusal of the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports 
would not be tbe means of securing that office for the Dube of 
Dorset. It is certain that no Minister ever bold his high post 
with a personal character more unblemished. In the letters occa- 
sionally cited in these notes, tbe King often contrasts Lord 
North’s disinterestedness with the very different conduct which 
bis Majesty bad witnessed in some of bis other servants. Lord 
North was far from wealthy, — a circumstance which the King had 
discovered, and hence bis Majesty earnestly sought an opportunity 
of making a permanent provision for him. — E.] 
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gross he blushed at none of the mischiefs he had 
occasioned, at none of the reproaches he had in- 
curred. Like the Duke of Grafton, he was always 
affecting a disposition to retire, yet never did . 1 
Lnlike the Duke, who secured no emoluments to 
himself, Dord North engrossed "whatever fell in his 
way, and sometimes was bribed 2 by the Crown to 


promote Acts, against which he pretented his con- 
science recoiled — but it never was delicate when 
profit was in the opposite scale. If he had ambition, 
it was of very mean complexion, for he stooped 
to be but a nominal Prime Minister, and suffered 
the King’s private junto to enjoy the whole credit of 
favour, while, between submission and laziness, Lord 
North himself was seldom the author of the measures 
in which he bore the principal part. This passive 
and inglorious tractability, and his being connected 
with no faction, made him welcome to the King: 


1 If Walpole had been aware of the correspondence that passed 
between the King and Lord North to which I have occasionally 
referred, he would not have made this remark. Nothing but the 
entreaties of the King could have prevailed on Lord North to 
remain in office as long as he did. His applications for permis- 
sion to resign were frequent and most urgent,— E. 

2 The Iloyal Marriage Act was drawn by Lord Mansfield, and 
was so much against Lord North’s opinion, that he declared he 
would not support it— yet he did. It was reported that he was 
bribed by a grant of part of the Savoy, which about that tune t e 
Crown intended to sell— but that was never proved [ nor believe 
by any impartial person. — (See the note in p. 81 sup) a- EJ 
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his having no predominant fault or vice recom- 
mended him to the nation, and his good humour 
and wit to everybody hut to the few whom his 
want of good breeding and attention offended. 
One singularity came out in his character, which 
was, that no man was more ready for extremes 
under the administration of others, no man more 
temperate than Lord North during his own: — in 
effect, he was a man whom few hated, fewer could 
esteem. As a Minister he had no foresight, no 
consistence, no firmness, no spirit. He miscarried 
in all he undertook in America, was more improvi- 
dent than unfortunate, less unfortunate than he 
deserved to be. If he was free from vices, he was 
as void of virtues ; and it is a paltry eulogium of a 
Prime Minister of a great country, yet the best that 
can be allotted to Lord North, that, though his 
country was ruined under his administration, he 
preserved his good humour, and neither felt for his 
country nor for himself. Yet it is true, too, that he 
was the least odious of the Ministers with whom he 
acted ; and though servile in obedience to a Prince 
who meant so ill, there was reason to think that 
Lord North neither stimulated, - nor was more than 
the passive instrument of the black designs of the 
Court. 


The other chief Ministers were, Lord Dartmouth, 
Loid Suffolk, Lord Gower, Lord Weymouth, Lord 
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Sandwich, Lord Rochford, and afterwards Lord 
George Germaine, besides two, who, though not 
ostensible Ministers, had more weight with the 
King than Lord North himself. Of those, Lord 
Dartmouth only stayed long enough to prosti- 
tute his character and authenticate his hypocrisy. 
The Chancellor, Bathurst, was too poor a creature 
to have any weight; and Lord Rochford, though 
more employed, had still less claim to sense, and 
none at all to knowledge. Lord Suffolk’s soul was 
harrowed by ambition, and as he had not parts to 
gratify it, he sought the despotism of the Crown as 
means of gratifying his own pride. Lord Gower, 
Lord Weymouth, and Lord Sandwich, all had parts, 
and never used them to any good or creditable pur- 
pose. The first had spirit enough to attempt any 
crime ; the other two, though notorious cowards, 
were equally fitted to serve a prosperous Court ; 
and Sandwich had a predilection to guilt if he could 
couple it with artifice and treachery. Lord George 
Germaine was proud, haughty, and desperate. Suc- 
cess by any means was necessary to restore his 
credit; and a Court that was capable of adopting 
him, was sure he would not boggle at anything to 
maintain himself. Lord Mansfield was by birth, 
education, principle, cowardice, and revenge for the 
public odium, a bigot to tyranny. He would have 
sacrificed the universe, and everything but bis per- 
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sonal safety, to overturn the constitution and free- 
dom of England. But in tlie blindness of that rage, 
and from not daring to open tlie attempt wheic. the 
danger to himself would have been imminent, he 
was the author of the liberty of America, and the 
instrument of Providence to bless a whole conti- 
nent, whose destruction he sought to involve with 
that of his country. Jenkinson had, and deserved, 
no marked character ; he was the tool of the King 
and Lord Mansfield, and had just parts enough to 
make his servility inexcusable. Wedderburne, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, and Dyson were also much impli- 
cated in the following counsels ; but the two latter 
died early in the American war. Thurlow, Rigby, 
and Ellis bore their part in kindling that fatal 
flame — but I am anticipating what did not appear 
till three or four years later — though it was both 
necessary to specify the chief incendiaries of the 
ensuing calamities, and to account for Lord North’s 
escaping capital hatred for seeming to bear so capi- 
tal a part in so criminal a scene ; but as not one of 
the set I have recapitulated had recommended him- 
self to the favour of the public, Lord North, by liis 
good humour, easily drew most good will to himself, 
and did not, like most of the rest, push it from him 
by insolence and avowed profligacy. Many events 
intervened, before the grand scene opened, and 
those I must now detail. 
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From Lord North’s entrance into power, the 
Court found all their facilities of governing by cor- 
ruption and influence return. Every question was 
carried in both Houses by more than sufficient 
majorities : and though the Ministers were teazed 
within, and the King from without, Lord Chatham 
was always baffled in the Lords, Dowdeswell, Burke, 
and Grenville in the Commons ; nor could Wilkes 
' in the City keep up more than an ineffectual flame. 
I 'will recapitulate, as briefly as I can, the chief 
events and debates of the following period. 

Lorth North was no sooner set at the head of 
affairs, than he solicited General Conway’s support. 
The latter professed great regard for him, but de- 
clared he would not sit in council with Lord Gower 
and Lord Sandwich, now the Duke of Grafton, to 
whom alone he had been obliged, was retired. Con- 
way, accordingly, with the King’s consent, returned 
no more to the Cabinet Council. The Privy Seal 
was given to Lord North’s uncle, the Earl of Hali- 
fax. Charles Fox and Charles Townshend , 1 of 
Hunningham, were made Commissiouers, the first 
of the Admiralty, the second of the Treasury. Ellis 2 

1 Son of William Townshend, third son of Charles Viscount 
Townshend, Knight of the Garter. This Charles Townshend, 
who must not be confounded with his cousin, the famous Charles, 
had been employed in Spain, and was distinguished by the appel- 
lation of the Spanish Charles. 

2 Welbore Ellis, afterwards Lord Men dip, and often men- 
tioned in these Memoirs. — E. 
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succeeded James Grenville as Viee-Treasuiei of 
Ireland ; but Lord Howe and Lord Cornwallis 
resigned tbeir places, having, as they said, bad no 
obligations but to Lord Chatham and the Duke of 
Grafton. Dr. Blackstone was made a judge, and 
Sir Gilbert Elliot succeeded Lord Howe as' Trea- 
surer of the Navy. 1 

On the 2nd of February, the Lords went into the 
state of the nation, on a question like Dowdes- 
well’s, and sat till two in the morning, an hour 
scarce ever known in that House. The Duke of 
Richmond principally shone, and said he concluded 
the Duke of Grafton had resigned from being con- 
scious of the badness of the cause. Grafton denied 
the supposition; said, nobody did or ever should 
know the cause of his resignation — and then en- 
tered into the most vehement protestation of 
eternal attachment to his friends the Bedfords. 
Lord Shelburne and Lord Sandwich had a warm 
altercation ; but the most disagreeable part of the 

1 The following entry occurs in Sir Gilbert’s MS. Journal : 

“ Frida y> 3rd February. Went to Court ; heard that Lord Howe 
had resigned. Lord North made me the offer of the Treasurer- 
ship of the Navy ; said the King wished I might accept, as many 
persons were doubtful. Though hazardous, I did accept on 
the spot.’’ The mode in which the offer is made and ac- 
cepted, raises a presumption against the existence of the inti- 
mate confidence which the King was believed by Walpole to 
place in Sir Gilbert Elliot.— E. 
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day fell on the late Chancellor, Camden. Grafton, 
Gower, and Weymouth declared, on their honours, 
that he had never objected to the legality of what 
had been done on the Middlesex election ; and the 
Duke affirmed that he had not suspected Lord 
Camden’s doubts till the month of August last. All 
Lord Camden could say was, that he had never 
been positively consulted on it, and had not thought 
himself obliged to give any opinion when not called 
upon ; yet it appeared in the debate from Lord 
Chatham, that Lord Camden had declared the ille- 
gality to him before August — a proceeding not 
quite justifiable in a Chancellor, who is styled 
keeper of the King’s conscience, to be silent to 
the Ministers on so important a step, and to con- 
demn their measures to the chief of their opponents. 
The motion was rejected by 96 to 47, and then the 
majority voted, that for the House of Lords to in- 
terfere in a resolution of the House of Commons in 
a matter of election would be unconstitutional, and 
tend to a breach between the two Houses. Two 
warm protests were signed on that occasion by the 
Lords in opposition, declaring they would never 
rest till the nation should obtain satisfaction on the 
Middlesex election. 1 

1 A brief report of this interesting debate is given in Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot’s MS; Journal. “ The Duke of Grafton, who spoke 
with great gravity and weight, said, as he had before declared, 
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On voting the land tax, Burke complained of the 
new grants of pensions and reversions, and of the 
hardship of levying three shillings in the pound for 
such purposes. Lord North defended them ky the 
precedent of Lord Camden s pension. Dowdeswell 
named Dyson and Bradshaw as enjoying monstrous 
and exorbitant grants, and gave notice they should 
be inquired into. James Townshend, the Sheriff, 
declared that as the county of Middlesex was not 
fairly represented, he would not pay the land tax. 
Lord North answered calmly, that the law would 
decide whether he should pay it or not. The de- 
claration, though intended for example, was not 
followed : but the Commons House of Assembly of 


that it had been less likely to occur to him to apply to 
the Chancellor; persuaded he was right, he was not solicitous 
about more advice ; but did it become a friend with the Great 
Seal in his hand to suffer a friend, he all the while silent, to 
involve the Administration in what he deemed an illegal act?" 
On Lord Chatham saying that the Chancellor had early told 
him his opinion, Lord Weymouth expressed astonishment that 
the Chancellor should communicate to a private man at Hayes 
what he had concealed from the Cabinet. The Chancellor was 
certainly to blame in not earlier resigning his office, since he 
was determined to go into opposition the moment Lord Chatham 
appeared ; but his health making , that event doubtful, possibly led 
the Chancellor into a conduct generally censured, and which had 
greatly obstructed the affairs of Government.”— (See also Lord 
Brougham’s remarks on this transaction in « Statesmen of the 
Time of George the Third,” vol. iii. p. 171.)— E. 
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South Carolina, voted 1500 1. to the Supporters of 
the Bill of Rights. 

On the 12th, Lord Chatham moved for a resolu- 
tion that the capacity of a person to he elected did 
not depend finally on a determination of the House 
of Commons. This was supported by Lord Camden, 
but denied by Lord Mansfield, and evaded by the 
previous question. 

Dowdcswell the same day aimed a destructive 
blow at the prerogative, but one too wholesome to 
meet with success. 1 It was to take away votes at 
elections for Members of Parliament from all under- 
officers of the revenue, as of the excise, customs, 
Sec. The motion was popular and constitutional ; 
but the old -artillery of the Court, the Tories, were 
played against the proposal, and it was rejected 
by 263 against 188. Dowdeswell and Grenville 
pledged themselves to promote such a bill, should* 
they ever be Ministers again. Lord North told 
them they certainly did not think themselves likely 

1 The enormous increase of the national debt having occasioned 
a prodigious number of new taxes, the augmentation of officers to 
levy those duties, had been a very principal cause of extending 
the influence of the Crown, by the vast number of votes it neces- 
sarily commanded in all the great commercial towns and ports. 
Such a bill as this here mentioned was warmly contended for in 
1781, and actually was obtained in 1782 on the change of the 
Administration. 
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to become so, when they supported such a mea- 
sure . 1 

On the report from the committee on the state of 
the nation, a great quarrel happened between the 
new Speaker and Sir William Meredith, who were 
ancient enemies. Grenville had insisted on a right 
of separating two questions, which being contested, 
Meredith appealed to the Speaker. Sir Fletcher, 
a novice in the orders of the House, made an artful 
but false distinction ; at the same time complaining 
of the hardship of being pressed for decision in the 
dawn of his office. Sir William said he had meant 
nothing uncandid ; but Norton, hot and unguarded, 
said, “ he now saw he must never expect candour 
from that gentleman.” Those words caused such 
an uproar for twenty minutes that nobody could be 
heard, most crying out to have the words taken down. 
Conway and others tried to moderate; but Barre 
inflamed the heat, and Dowdeswell moved that the 
Speaker’s behaviour had been an infringement of 
the liberty of debate, and a violation of the rules of 
the House. The Speaker was enraged, and perceiv- 
ing that so violent a motion would be rejected with 
indignation, he insisted on putting the question on 
himself, which was thrown out without a division. 
The whole discussion lasted between four and five 

1 This debate is reported by Cavendish, vol. i. p. 44.3. 
Grenville’s speech contains much curious information. E. 
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hours, protracted by the Speaker’s fault, who would 
make no concession, and who desired the House to 
take notice that lie had made no apology to Mere- 
dith. 1 

A motion of Grenville for an account of the dis- 
bursements on the Civil List for the year 1769 was 
rejected by 2G2 to 1G5. Many reflections were 
thrown out on the new grants to Sir Fletcher 
Norton, Dyson, and Bradshaw; but as the majority 
was again risen to ninetj r -seven, the Court paid no 
regard to complaints. Lord North had flung him- 
self into the hands of Lord Bute’s junto, 2 and had 
even taken for his own private secretary one Robin- 
son, steward to Sir James Lowtlier 3 — not without 

1 The Speaker certainly exhibited great want of temper and 
judgment on the occasion. — (See the details in Cavendish, vol. i. 
p. 4*61.) — E. 

s This is a remarkable coincidence, and nothing more. It was 
from no good will to Sir James Lowfcher that Mr. Robinson 
received this appointment, for Sir James’s name seldom occurs 
in the King's letters to Lord North without some harsh or con- 
demnatory expression ; besides, the King says of him, even in 
1779, “he is scarce worth gaining.” Mr. Robinson was long in 
the King’s confidence, and employed in the most secret affairs. 

He represented Harwich for many years, and realized a consider- 
able fortune in office. His only daughter married Lord Aber- 
gavenny. — E. 

3 The confidence placed by Lord North in Sir Gilbert Elliot 
strengthened this suspicion, but the entries in Sir Gilbert’s MS. 
Journal furnish strong internal evidence that Lord Bute took 
little or no part in public affairs at this time. An event of such 
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giving offence to the Bedfords, who had meant to 

govern North themselves. 

But if Lord North established his credit at Court 
by recurring to the patronage of the Favourite, it 
did but serve to revive jealousies of Lord Bute and 
the Princess ; a strong instance of which broke forth. 
Sir Edward Hawke had declared for an addition 
of four thousand seamen, then retracted that opinion, 
but said, if he should remain in the Admiralty , 1 
he should the next year be for adding five thousand 
men. On this declaration of so renowned an Ad- 
miral, Lord Craven and Lord Abingdon moved for 
two thousand seamen more. The Duke of Rich- 
mond supported their motion with great abilities, 
knowledge, and matter, and pointed out the en- 
croachments and dangers from France and Spain in 
Corsica and the East Indies, and from the formid- 
• able Spanish fleet that seemed to threaten Jamaica, 
warning the Ministers that they should be answer- 
able for refusing more seamen, if any mischief should 
arise. Still they refused them, but with much con- 
fusion and little argument. Lord Chatham went 
farther, in his best maimer and with most inflamma- 
tory matter, perceiving how little he could hope 

importance as the Duke of Grafton’s intended resignation is not 
communicated to Lord Bute until six days after it had been known 
to Sir Gilbert, and then only through Lady Bute. E. 

1 He was First Lord. 
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wither from the King or Parliament. He pronounced 
that since the King’s accession there had been no 
original Minister (a forced expression for no inde- 
pendent Minister) in this country ; that there was 
a secret influence (which he described so as to point 
at the Princess, not at Lord Bute) which governed 
and impeded everything, and was greater than the 
King. lie drew a flattering yet artfully ridiculous 
picture of the King’s gracious facility in granting 
everything in his closet, while in Council or in 
Parliament it was defeated by the faction of the 
secret influence. He himself, he said, had been duped 
and deceived by it ; and though it was a*hard thing 
to say of himself, confessed he had been a fool and 
a changeling. The Duke of Grafton, mistaking 
Lord Chatham, asked whether the King or himself 
had been pointed at by the Earl, and spoke with 
warmth, dignity, and grace. He declared Lord 
Chatham had forced him into Administration, as 
he had many letters to prove ; hut the happiest day 
of his life had been that of his resignation. For 
the words dropped by Lord Chatham, they were the , 
effects of a distempered mind brooding over its own 
discontents? This last expression hurt Lord Chat- 
ham deeply : he repeated it over and over, and said 
he had drawers full of papers to prove that he had 

1 See a brief report in Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. 846 . 
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always bad sufficient vigour of mind to avoid the 
snares laid for him. He would neither retract, he 


said, nor explain away the words he had uttered ; 
hut returned the Duke’s attack with severe reflec- 
tions on his Grace’s falsehood and deviations. The 
Ministers did not dare to take notice of what had 
been thrown out against the Princess, but rejected 
the motion by 70 to 38. The Duke of Richmond 
hinted that in the late war the Emperor of Morocco 
had offered to embark fifty thousand men on board 
Admiral Saunders’s fleet, and invade Spain. Lord 
Rockingham, the Duke of Richmond, and the 
Cavendishdfe, who had kept aloof from Lord Chat- 
ham, were so charmed with his attack on the 
Princess, that they visited him publicly. It was 
more surprising that the Duke of Grafton supported 
the new Administration with more parts and spirit 
than he had done his own ; and in that and the fol- 


lowing winter recovered much of the esteem that 
he had lost when in power, though without having 
recourse to that usual restorative of character, 
- opposition. 

On the 5th of March the House of Commons 
went upon the consideration of America. Lord 
North proposed to repeal all the late duties, but 
that on tea. Mr. Conway advised the repeal of that 
(dso, most men believing that a partial repeal would 
produce no content. Grenville agreed in condemn- 
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nig, ns the Rockingham part y did too, a partial 
lopoal; but, too obstinate to consent to any repeal, 
''vent away without voting, and the motion passed. 
Lord North produced letters showing that the 
association for not taking our goods was in a great 
measure broken through, as the Colonies found they 
could not do without them. In fact, they continued 
secretly to send commissioners hither for goods 
while they appeared most vehement against letting 
them be imported — the true reason why our mer- 
chants did not, as having no cause, complain of the 
decay of that trade . 1 

To find the petitions slighted, and to have driven 


1 See tlic report of the debate in Cavendish, vol.i. p. 483 — 500. 
Lord North’s and Mr. Grenville’s speeches are able, particularly 
the latter, which contains some interesting- facts explanatory and 
exculpatory of the passing of the Stamp Act. A fair, sensible, 
and impressive description of the state of public opinion in the 
North American Colonics was given by the Hon. Colonel Mac- 
kay (brother of Lord Roay), who had lately been serving there 
with his regiment. General Conway proposed to raise a colonial 
revenue, by a requisition to the provinces from the Crown — a plan 
which met with no support from any party. It is evident from 
the admissions made by the Ministers that they felt the impolicy 
of retaining the tea duty. Their difficulty was, how to abandon it 
without risking their own honour, or what they perhaps valued 
more, the King’s favour. Dr. Franklin, in a letter written a 
fortnight after the debate, expresses a confident opinion that it 
would have been repealed but for the impression made on the 
House by Lord North’s reading the letters to which Walpole 
refers. — E. 
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away the Prime Minister witlibut shaking the Ad- 
ministration, was a mortifying* disappointment to the 
Opposition ; and which, though they affected great 
contempt for the leaders of the Court party, gave no 
shining idea of their own abilities employed in vain 
to overturn them. The next expedient to which 
the opponents had recourse, did as little honour to 
their invention, being nothing more than a renewal 
of petitions under the title of a remonstrance ; and 
which, being only a variation of terms, not of means, 
produced, like other such remedies, no more effect 
than the dose to which it was a succedaneum. The 
Liverymen of London, indignant at the King’s 
making no answer to their petition, had, with the 
assistance of the Common Council, and by the 
countenance (if not by the instigation) of Beckford, 
the Lord Mayor, obtained a Common Hall, notwith- 
standing the opposition of almost all the Aldermen. 
At that Hall it was determined to present a remon- 
strance to his Majesty on his not having deigned 
to take any notice of their petition ; and the Sheriffs 
attended him to know when he would be waited 
upon with the remonstrance. The King replied, 
“ As the case is entirely new, I will take time to 
consider of it, and will transmit an answer to you by 
one of my principal Secretaries of State.” In two 
days Lord Weymouth wrote to the Sheriffs to know 
how their message was authenticated, and what the 
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nature had been of the assembly in which it was 
drawn up. The Sheriffs went the next morning 
with a verbal message, and insisted on being admit- 
ted to an audience to deliver it. Alderman Towns- 
hend told the King lie came by direction of the 
Livery in Common Ilall assembled. The King 
replied, “ I will consider of the answer you have 
given me.” From the temper both of the City and 
the Court, it was fortunate that no mischief 
arose. The boldness of the former was met bj r the 
contempt of the latter. The Remembrancer being 
denied admittance into the closet with the Sheriffs, 
lie asked Lord Bolingbrokc, the Lord of the Bed- 
chamber in waiting, whether it was not usual to 
admit the person possessed of the office he held? 
Bolingbrokc replied, “ I do not know : I never saw 
you here before, and hope never to see you here 
again.” 

Sir Robert Ladbrokc proposed to the Court of 
Aldermen to declare that the remonstrance was no 
act of that court or of the Corporation of London ; 
but the Lord Mayor refused to put the question 
without consulting the books of the City; and 
many reflections were thrown on the courtly Aider- 
men for attempting to govern the City contrary to 
its own sense. Sixteen of the Aldermen, however, 
protested against the remonstrance, which, by the 
King’s allowance, was carried to him on the 14th of 
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March by the Lord Mayor and ShcriflV. An im- 
mense mob accompanied them, but committed no 
indecorum, except hissing as they pn^ed Carlton 
House, the residence of the Princess Hmvagur. 
The King received them sitting on the throne. 
The Common Serjeant began to read the remon- 
strance, but being inclined to the Court, was so 
frightened that lie could not proceed, and Sir James 
Hodges' was forced to read it. The King, with 
great composure, and without expressing" anger, 
scorn, or fear, read his answer, which, though con- 
demning the address, was uncommonly condescend- 
ing, and in a style of appeal to his people/ It had 
been debated whether they should he admitted to 
kiss the King’s hand. Lord Hertford, the Cham- 
berlain, was ordered to tell the Lord Mayor, that if 
they desired to kiss his Majesty's hand, he would 
grant it. Beckford said, “ I desire of all things to 
kiss my Sovereign's hand, 1 ' which they all did. In 
the relation of that ceremony given the next day 
in the Public Advertiser, it was described in tins 
bitter maimer : — (he King instantly turned round to 
his courtiers and burst out a-laughinq — Nero fiddled 

1 Sir James Hodges, Knt., was the town-clerk. IIo had been 
a tradesman on London Bridge, and a very forward speaker at 
all City meetings E. 

3 “ Ihe answer was chiefly prepared by Dyson. It bad 
- received correction from several hands, and I believe was scon by 
Lord Mansfield.”— (Sir Gilbert Elliot’s MS. Journal.)— E. 
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but 113,000/. gave in the vouchers : now, 500,000/. 
had been asked without any account delivered, 
which had been refused even till now, though the 
debt had been paid. Growing more inflammatory, 
he drew a picture of the late King, who, he said, 
was true, faithful , and sincere , and who, when he 
disliked a man, always let him perceive it — a por- 
trait intended as a satirical contrast to the charac- 
ter of the reigning monarch. On the Duke of 
Grafton he was still more bitter, whom he re- 
peatedly called Novice, and whom, he said, he had 
never meant for First Minister ; the Duke had 
thrust himself into the function, removing Lord 
Camden and Lord Shelburne ; but that, when the 
latter was dismissed, could he have crawled out, he 
himself would have gone to the King, and insisted 
that the Duke should .be dismissed too. The Duke 
answered with firmness and sense ; said he knew 
Lord Chatham had wished him to hold his power 
only under himself, and had meant him for a 
cypher, regnante Ccesare. The debate continued 
• chiefly between these two ; but Lord Chatham 
adding, that Lord Camden had been removed for his 
vote in Parliament, Lord Marelimont insisted on the 
words being taken down. At first Lord Chatham 
was disconcerted, but soon avowed the words ; and 
they were taken down, though his violence was so 
great that he was with difficulty compelled to sit 
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down. Lord Sandwich, alarmed, moved to adjourn ; 
but the Duke of Richmond insisting that Lord 
Chatham, being accused, had a right to vindicate 
himself, and the latter declaring that he 'would not 
retract his words, Lord Marchmont grew frighten- 
ed, and moved that nothing had fallen in that or 
any former debate that could justify the assertion 
of Lord Camden having been dismissed for his vote. 
This modification was seized by the majority, who 
finding Lord Chatham inflexible, did not dare to 
push him to extremities, but meanly and timidly 
voted those words, though the Opposition would not 
agree to them. In the course of the debate, Lord 
Temple said Lord Mount Stewart had done himself 
immortal honour by desiring to have his father’s 
accounts produced ; and that they would, he sup- 
posed, vindicate Lord Bute himself from many 
calumnies. It was doubted whether this was 
flattery, or art to draw forth the accounts, that 
matter might be found in them for impeachment. 
Of all the party, Lord Shelburne was most warm, 
agreeable to his maxim, that the. King was timid 
and must be frightened. I think it was in that 
debate (which was a very heterogeneous one) that 
Lord Mansfield, being called upon for his opinion 
on Lutterell’s case in the Middlesex election, de- 
clared his opinion should go to the grave with him, 
having never told it but to one of the Royal Family , 
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and being afterwards asked to wbicli of them, be 
named the Duke of Cumberland — a conduct and 
confidence so absurd and weak, that no wonder he 
was long afterwards taunted both with liis reserve, 
and w r ith his choice of such a bosom-friend. 

The great difficulty was to determine what part 
the King should take on the remonstrance. It 
reflected much on him — more on the House of 
Commons ; and, in the opinion of some lawyers, 
amounted at least to a misdemeanour. The first 
idea was, that the King should lay it before both 
Houses with complaint ; but in the meantime, Sir 
Thomas Clavering, a rich northern baronet, no other- 
ways considerable, moved the House of Commons 
to address the King to lay the remonstrance and 
his answer before the House, the former being, as 
he concluded by the latter, very offensive. Beck- 
ford, the two Sheriffs, and Alderman Trecothick 
warmly avowed their share in the remonstrance. 
Harley attacked Beckford as the disturber of the 
City’s peace ; and a warm altercation between them 
ensued. The Opposition, particularly Wedderburne, 
urged that to censure any petition or remonstrance, 
unless it was high treason , 1 was a direct violation of 

1 It is impossible not to call the attention of the reader to the 
conduct of that profligate man, Wedderburne. Sprung from a Ja- 
cobite family (his uncle having been executed for the last rebellion), 
he had set out a courtly advocate, but being laid aside on the change 
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the Bill of Rights. Lord North was very zealous, 
especially in defence of that wretch, his ancestor, 
the Lord Keeper, for which he was well ridiculed 
by Burlce, who begged the House to stop, and 
reminded them how often he had warned them to 
go no farther, involving themselves more and more 
by every step they took. Conway answered Wed- 
derburne with uncommon applause, condemning 
the remonstrance, but recommending moderation. 
Grenville fluctuated strangely, neither condemning 
or countenancing the remonstrance, but dissuading 
punishment. Could they, he asked, punish all con- 
cerned in it, or could they punish partially ? Even 

of times, he had plunged into all the intemperance of opposition, 
and now appeared a warm partisan of liberty, and an accuser of 
his own immediate patrons. His mischievous abilities soon forced 
him again into employment, which as naturally led him back to 
his old monarchic principles, to support which, he, so lately a 
champion of the constitution, was made Attorney-General, and at 
length Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas. 

George Grenville was the very counterpart of Wedderburne. 
He was not only educated a Whig, but had leaned to republican- 
ism. Becoming Prime Minister, no man had shown himself 
more despotic. When overturned by his own violence, he re- 
verted to opposition ; but having consummate pride and obsti- 
nacy, and none of the flexibility of Wedderburne, but so far more 
honesty, he wavered between faction and haughtiness, baffled his 
own purposes by half measures, and could no more accommodate 
his inflexible temper to the necessary means of regaining his 
power, than he had been able to bend it to those that were lequi- 
site for maintaining it. 
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Lord John Cavendish spoke for temper, and owned 
tlie remonstrance had gone too far. The address 
was voted by 271 against 108. The Ministers no 
doubt had instigated that motion as less obnoxious 
than a direct complaint from the Throne would have 
been, and as wearing the appearance of independ- 
ence from the person who made the motion . but 
the gentleman’s independence was a little sullied by 
the command of Languard Fort being four days 
after conferred on his brother, Colonel Clavering, a 
meritorious officer, to whom it had been promised, 
but which made the connection of the elder with 
the Court observed. 1 

Such was the dangerous and disgraceful situation 
into which the unconstitutional intrusion of Lutterell 
had drawn the Court. They did not dare to punish 
the indignation they had provoked, lest worse conse- 
quences should ensue : nor did their triumph in 
maintaining Lutterell in his seat, compensate for the 

1 Colonel Clavering subsequently reaped more substantial fruits 
of royal favour. He was soon raised to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and made a Knight of the Bath, and Commander-in- 
chief in Bengal. He died in Calcutta in 1777. The King, in 
a private letter to Lord North, notices his death with great 
feeling. Sir Thomas Clavering voted generally with the Oppo- 
sition. The King regarded his interference as a favour to him- 
self personally, and was very desirous that Lord North should 
let him know that his conduct was appreciated.' — (Sir Gilbert 
Elliot’s MS. Journal.) — E, 
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timidity they betrayed in bearing so insolent a re- 
monstrance, which was one of the humiliating effects 
that had flowed from their original illegality in the 
prosecution of Wilkes, 1 — a speaking lesson to 
Princes and Ministers not to stretch the strings of 
prerogative ! The whole reign of George the Third 
was a standing sermon of the same kind; and the 
mortifications I have been recounting were but 
slight bruises compared to the wounds he after- 
wards received by not contenting himself with 
temperate power and established obedience. 

The remonstrance and answer being delivered to 
the House, Sir Thomas Clavering and Sir Edward 
Blackett 2 moved a resolution, that to deny the 

1 The Ministry showed great indecision in the affair of the 
remonstrance. Vigorous efforts, indeed, had been made to defeat 
it in the City ; and when these failed, the most serious per- 
plexity followed. The Attorney-General’s opinion was asked 
whether the remonstrance was impeachable, but no answer could 
be obtained from him. — (Sir Gilbert Elliot’s MS. Journal. — Mr. 
Calcraft’s letter in Chatham Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 430.) 
Frequent communications passed between the King and Lord 
North on the subject. I shall only extract the following : — “ I 
shall be glad to hear what precedents you hav.e got. I continue 
of opinion that an answer must be given to the remonstrance, 
and that, unless the instances are very similar of having directed a 
certain number to attend, it would in every way be best to receive 
them on the throne.” — ( The King’s Letter to Lord North, MS., 
March 11.)— E. 

a Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., of Matson Hall, M.P. for Nor- 
thumberland. He died in 1804, at the great age of eighty-five. 
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validity of proceedings in Parliament was unwar- 
rantable, and tended to disturb tlie peace of the 
kingdom. The Opposition objected to the question, 
as the House of Commons, being the party accused, 
ought not to judge in their own cause; and the 
previous question was moved. The day passed tem- 
perately, except that Beckford and Harley gave one 
another the lie. The courtiers were moderate, and 
the Rockingham party decent, which kept the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs within bounds. Dunning made 
a great figure against the Court ; but the resolution 
passed, the previous question being rejected by 284 
to 127. 

The next day the same Baronets moved a loyal 
address to the King. The debate turned on the 
infringement of the Bill of Rights, by questioning 
petitions in Parliament. Lord John Cavendish, 
Wedderburne, and Sir Joseph Mawbcy, acknow- 
ledged the remonstrance to be improper, but de- 
fended the right of remonstrating ; and Lord John 
proposed a less fulsome address. Mr. Ridley, and 
Sir Matthew Ridley, his son, declared, they said, in 
the names of the country gentlemen, whose silence 
avowed them, that they had gone thus far with the 
Administration, but would go no farther if punish- 


Lord Collingwood, who had married his niece, describes him as 
“ one of the kindest and most benevolent of men.”— (Correspond- 
ence and Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, vol. i. p. 129.) E. 
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ment was thought of: yet Rigby talked highly for 
severe proceedings, and reviled the Livery and the 
Opposition. Beckford, not at all content with these 
last for supporting him no better, yet vaunted his 
own firmness and ridiculed the merchants who had 
addressed the last year, calling them contractors and 
remittanccrs ; and scoffing at the courtiers in plain 
terms for serving for such scanty pay, in comparison 
of contractors who made 500 0/. or 60001. a year. 
Lord North himself, he said, had not above 2000/. a 
year. Lord North offered to the Cavendishes to 
omit the most exceptionable parts of the address; 
but as they would not close with him, it was voted 
by 284 to 94. 1 The Lords, on the 22nd having 
had a conference with the Commons, -concurred in 
the address. Lord Chatham was confined by the 
gout. Lord Shelburne alone avowed the language 
of the remonstrance. Lord Denbigh and Lord 
Pomfret were, on the other hand, as gross in flat- 
tery to the King. Lord North’s moderation, con- 
curring with the opinion of many lawyers, that the 
remonstrance was no misdemeanour, prevented any 
farther views of punishment on that subject. 

1 The debate is reported by Cavendish, vol. i. p. Sld-^. It 
is to be regretted that he has taken no notice of Dunning’s speech. 
Burke makes the greatest figure in the report, but Lord North is 
also very able. — E. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bills introduced by Mr. Herbert and Mr. Grenville.— Conversa- 
tion on Secret Influence. — Remarks. — City Dinner to the Op- 
position. — Curious Phrase employed by Lord Chatham. — Ter- 
mination of Wilkes’s Imprisonment. — Riot at Boston. — Debate 
on the Prorogation of the Irish Parliament. — Lord Chatham 
moves a Censure on Ministers. — Observations on the State of 
Parties. — Publication of Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents. — Criticism of it. — Influence of Lord Bute. — Character 
of the Pelham Administration. — New Party. — Their Aristo- 
cratic Tendencies. — Diminution of the Privileges of Peers ami 
Commoners with regard to their Creditors. — Desultory Dis- 
cussions on American Affairs, and the Middlesex Election. 

1770. 

These debates were tedious and unentertaining, 
and willingly I abridge them : totally omitted they 
could not be; tliey were the constituent ingre- 
dients of an inglorious reign, in which many of 
the most solemn questions that compose or touch 
the essence of our constitution were agitated — 
questions that will live in our law-books, when 
omitted in polished histories written for entertain- 
ment. These pages, therefore, will serve for a clue 
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incut was thought of : yet Rigby talked highly for 
severe proceedings, and reviled the Livery and the 
Opposition. Beckford, not at all content with these 
last for supporting him no better, yet vaunted his 
own firmness and ridiculed the merchants who had 
addressed the last year, calling them contractors and 
remittancers ; and scoffing at the courtiers in plain 
terms for serving for such scanty pay, in comparison 
of contractors who made 5000 1. or 60001. a year. 
Lord North himself, he said, had not above 2000/. a 
year. Lord North offered to the Cavendishes to 
omit the most exceptionable parts of the address ; 
but as they would not close with him, it was voted 
by 284 to 94. 1 The Lords, on the 22nd having- 
had a conference with the Commons, -concurred in 
the address. Lord Chatham was confined by the 
gout. Lord Shelburne alone avowed the language 
of the remonstrance. Lord Denbigh and Lord 
Pomfret were, on the other hand, as gross in flat- 
tery to the King. Lord North’s moderation, con- 
curring with the opinion of many lawyers, that the 
remonstrance was no misdemeanour, prevented any 
farther views of punishment on that subject. 

i The debate is reported by Cavendish, vol. i. p. 516-45. It 
is to be regretted that he has taken no notice of Dunning’s speech. 
Burke makes the greatest figure in the report, but Lord North is 
also very able. — E. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bills introduced by Mr. Herbert and Mr. Grcnyil!e.-Can xcw- 
tion on Secret Influence. — Remarks. — C i tv Dinner to tbr Op- 
position. — Curious Phrase employed by Lord Chatham. 1 Vr- 
mination of Wilkes’s Imprisonment.— Wot at Boston.— Debate 
on the Prorogation of the Irish Parliament.— Lord Chatham 
moves a Censure on Ministers — Observations on the State of 
Parties. — Publication of Burke’s Thought* on the V remit Dis- 
contents.— Criticism of it.— Influence of Lord Bute. — Cbararu-r 
of the Pelham Administration. — Hew Party. — Their Aristo- 
cratic Tendencies. — Diminution of the Privileges of Peers and 
Commoners -with regard to their Creditors. — -Desultory Dis- 
cussions on American Affairs, and the Middlesex Election. 

1770. 


These debates were tedious and unentertaininm 
and willingly I abridge them : totally omitted Ihev 


conld not be; they were the constituent ingre- 
dients of an inglorious reign, in which many of 
the most solemn questions that compose or touch 
the essence of our constitution were aWtated— 
questions that will live in our law-books, when 
omitted in polished histories written for entertain- 
ment. These pages, therefore, will serve for a due 
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I o writers on the laws, though they may not be so 
fortunate as to please the idle. I shall slightly 
mention some other bills that were discussed about 
the same time. 

JUr. Herbert , 1 a near relation of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and a young man of great fortune and good 
principles, proposed a bill to declare that expulsion 
did not imply incapacitation unless for certain crimes 
infamous by law. Doubts were started on what 
those crimes were. The House was strongly in- 
clined to the bill : the Ministers pretended not to 
discountenance it — but the Jesuits of the Treasury, 
Dyson and Jenkinson, undermined it indirectly: the 
latter went so far as to engraft a clause on that bill 
calculated to secure the rights of freeholders, which 
would have made it an instrument of tyranny, and 
would have made expulsion or imprisonment total 
incapacity. Lord North affected to be struck by and 
to approve that juggle ; but Lord Beauchamp, 
General Conway, and even the smooth courtier 
Lord Barrington, resisting, and the latter declaring 
that it was necessary to quiet the minds of the 
people, Lord North gave it up. The Cabal how- 
ever clogged the bill with so many subtleties and 

1 Henry Herbert, afterwards created Lord Portchester, [and 
in 1793 Earl of Caernarvon. He was Master of the Horse in 
180G. He died in 1811. The present Earl is his grandson. 
-E.] 
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contradictions, that Mr. Herbert abandoned it with 

indignation, and it was lost. 1 

Mr. George Grenville was more successful with a 
bill that the profligacy of the times loudly demand- 
ed, and which even that profligacy could not defeat. 
It was to take the trials of contested elections from 
the judicatory of the House, and vest them in a 
smaller number of examiners to be chosen by ballot. 
Important as the nature of elections is, and sacred 
as the property of legal votes, of the right of counties 
and boroughs to choose their representatives, and of 
the elected .to his seat, yet all was overlooked, and 
petitions^were heard and decided solely by favour or 
party. Nor was this accidental, but constant and 
universal. Grenville’s bill was generally liked. 
Rigby and Dyson opposed it, and at last Lofd 
North, who endeavoured to put it off for two 
months; but he was defeated by 185 to 133. 2 


1 This debate took place on the 4-th of February ; it is reported 
in Cavendish, vol. i. p. 435. — E. 

2 The debate is reported in Cavendish, vol. i. p. 505. The 
argument was all on one side, little being urged against the bill de- 
serving of serious refutation. The measure had the good fortune 
to receive very general approbation out of the House, ' and by 
many it was regarded as giving its author an incontestable claim 
to the gratitude of bis country. How far all this commendation 
was genuine, is another question. It has of later days been 
doubted whether the Grenville Act has not been productive of 
more harm than good. It certainly increased the number of peti- 
tions, without diminishing the expense of prosecuting them, and any 
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The resistance of the House to the power of the 
* Administration on those two bills, proved, with some 
instances I have mentioned, that that House of 
Commons was not implicitly servile oil all occasions 
like the last. Grenville’s bill passed on the 2nd of 
April, but not without a remarkable conversation 
rather than a debate on political creeds and secret 
influence. Grenville and Dowdeswell declared 
they had been under none when they were in place. 
Samuel Marlin desired the House to take notice of 
that declaration. It was evidence, he said, that 
Lord Bute was falsely accused ; and. that such 
rumours were raised to excite the mob against him 
on his return from abroad. Colonel Barre said 
the iwo gentlemen had only declared they had not 
been influenced themselves : but Lord Chatham had 
solemnly affirmed to the Lords that even in six 
weeks his schemes had been controlled; and it was 
evident where the secret- influence lay, when Mar- 

improvement it may have effected in the tribunal for trying them 
was very short lived. As long as political parties were split into 
several sections, the election committees preserved a decent im- 
partiality ; hut from the time that only two great parties were re- 
cognised in the State, all the evils revived which it had been the 
object of the Act to extirpate. Such gross injustice was com- 
mitted as at length to rouse public indignation, and after much 
discussion in the House the Committees were again essentially 
reformed by a recent Act. This measure was framed with care 
and good intentions ; but some of the decisions to which it has 
given rise are too startling for it to be yet recognised as a suc- 
cessful piece of legislation. — E. 
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tin and Jenkinson, the servants of the Princess of 
Wales, and when Dyson and Sir Gilbert Elliot, were 
so much consulted. That was the cabinet that 
governed the Cabinet . 1 Lord North declared that 
he would be nominal no longer than he was real 
Minister. There wanted no better proof of the 
secret influence than that Lord Bute had the credit 
to maintain Oswald, Elliot, Dyson, and Jenkinson, 
or some of them, in the Treasury through every 
Administration subsequent to his own, by which he 
might be master of all the secrets of that important 
board which influences the whole Government, — at 


1 Barre might have added, that Grenville had fallen because 
he was not influenced by Lord Bute, but had been at enmity with 
him, and turned out his brother Mackenzie ; and that Dowdeswell 
had fallen from the same cause, when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Lord Rockingham, who was also an enemy to 
Lord Bute. Fourteen years after the period here treated, viz., in 
1783-4, the secret influence was no longer secret; the Duke of 
Portland's Administration was openly overturned by the exertion 
of that influence, and, which is still more remarkable, the eldest 
son of the very Mr. Grenville here mentioned was the tool em- 
ployed by Jenkinson (here also in question) and the secret cabal of 
the King, Be it remembered, too, that Mr. Grenville’s bill which 
for thirteen years had been carried into constant execution with 
strict justice and applause, was impeached in the first instance of 
the new Parliament of 1784, chosen in consequence of that secret 
influence, and upon occasion of the scrutiny for the Westminster 
election, which violation was practised by Mr. William Pitt, the 
second son of Lord Chatham, in which he was supported by Mr. 
William Grenville, the second son of Mr. George Grenville, 
author of the bill. 

VOL. IV. 
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least they were agents whom he had recommended 
to the King; and if the Earl himself did not pre- 
serve the same degree of credit with his Majesty, 
the King acted on the plan in which he had been 
initiated, and had cunning enough, as most Princes 
have, to employ and trust those only who were dis- 
posed to sacrifice the interest of the country to the 
partial and selfish views of the Crown; views to 
which his Majesty so steadily adhered on every op- 
portunity which presented itself, that, not having 
sense enough to discover how much the glory and 
power of the King is augmented by the flourishing 
state of the country he governs, he not only preferred 
his personal influence to that of England, but risked, 
exposed, and lost a most important portion of his 
dominions by endeavouring to submit that mighty 
portion to a more immediate dependence on the 
royal will. Mystery, insincerity, and duplicity were 
the engines of his reign. They sometimes procured 
success to his purposes, oftener subjected him to 
grievous insults and mortifications, and never ob- 
tained his object without forfeiting some share of 
his character, and exposing his dignity to affronts 
and reproach from his subjects, and his authority to 
contempt from foreign nations. He seemed to have 
derived from his relations the Stuarts, all their per- 
severance in crooked and ill-judged policy without 
profiting by their experience, or recollecting that 
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his branch had owed the Crown to the attempts 
made by the former Princes at extending the pre- 
rogative beyond the bounds set to it by the consti- 
tution. Nor does a sovereign, imbued with such 
fatal ambition, ever want a Jefferies or a Mansfield, 
or such less ostensible tools as the Dysons and Jcn- 
kinsons, who for present emolument are ready to 
gibbet themselves to immortal infamy by seconding 
the infatuation of their masters. 

Beckford, the Lord Mayor, gave a great dinner 
to the lords and gentlemen of the Opposition : a 
cavalcade of the Livery fetched and escorted the 
company from the Thatched House Tavern in St. 
James’s Street *, and at night many houses were il- 
luminated, and a few had their windows broken for 
not being lighted. Lord Chatham had, by earnest 
entreaties, engaged Lord Granby to carry him to 
the Mansion House in his, chariot, but was pre- 
vented by the gout from joining in the procession, 
which his pressing a popular general to head, did 
not seem calculated to promote tranquillity. In 
fact, no efforts were spared to keep up the spirit. 
The freeholders of Westminster met and voted a 
remonstrance, which, omitting the most exception- 
able parts of that from the City, was immediately 
presented to the King. Another was voted by the 
freeholders of Middlesex ; but no answer was given 
by his Majesty to either. 
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A few of I he Opposition, who noted with decency 
:md impartiality, condemned the violences of their 
party. Sir William Meredith complained of the 
letters of J,mim t of 77/e Whisperer, and of 77/e Per- 
Immmtnn/ Spy/. Thurlow, the new Solicitor-Gene- 
i.d, in the room o( Dunning, said a prosecution was 
commenced against the first. General Howard again 
complained of J he Whisperer ; and a conference 
being desired with the Lords, it was voted an in- 


famous and seditious paper. 

Lord Chatham, who seemed to imbibe faction 
from disappointment, desired the Lords might be 
summoned for after the holidays, as he intended to 
propose a bill to endeavour to repair the mischief 
done by the iniquitous decision of the House of 
Commons on the Middlesex election ; nor was he 
less intent on raising jealousies of the designs of 
France. He pronounced, in the month of March, 
that by that very day on which he was speaking, 
the French had somewhere struck a hostile stroke. 
This asseveration making great noise, alarmed the 
merchants, who sent a deputation to him, to inquire 
where the blow was struck. He denied having said 
so ; and some who were present, declared they had 
not heard him say it. This was merely negative 
and personal to themselves, for, in general, his au- 
dience were positive as to the words ; and it was not 
less remarkable, that a year afterwards, when the 
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M-b-.mv of Falkland's Island by the Spaniards became 
public, Lord Chatham's partisans affirmed that lie 
had made Mich a declaration, but bad accused Spain, 

1 1 < *{ Franco, of having committed hostilities. lie 
did not even spare the King, but accused him of 
duplicity. Tin* Duke of Grafton defended the royal 
o'-ctoed. The King soon afterwards asked Gene- 
ml ( 'on wav if he ever saw the Duke, and where he 
li\ed • (‘on way said he knew nothing of him : “ Nor 
!,” Mini his Majesty ; he has not come near me these 
mn v. etdes ; nay, when 1 heard of his defending me 
again 1 -! lend (’hatham. 1 wrote a letter of thanks 
to the Duke; he not only did not answer my letter, 
hut has taken no notice of it since.” 


tin the 17th of April ended the imprisonment of 
Wilkes and lie was discharged from the King’s 
lhnch. whence lie retired privately into the coun- 
try. affecting to decline the congratulations of his 
ndhiV, eh ben*. The next night many houses of 
the lower rank were illuminated, but without any 
tuuml;. The (“"urt had taken care to prevent any 
tuikmee. b\ stationing numbers of constables 
t by tedding the Guards and Light Horse in 
. c.j; » — •, hud afVeoted like solicitude, 

r- fur jHa«*e:ihl«* hehu\iour t but on 
’« '• ' ' ■“ 1 holiday-.; while hi= own 

* ‘ ' > -k‘» > p**..*e w..*- dit*i»rated with the word 

’ et -Map-*' c .pg.as. \\ tike-., now* entering 
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again on the scene, published an address of thanks 
to the county of Middlesex, and another to the 
ward of Farringdon. In those and former addresses, 
he had the assurance to talk of protecting our re- 
ligious as well as civil liberties. When Lord Sand- 
wich informed against the “ Essay on Woman,” he 
too talked religion. It was impossible to decide 
which was the more impudent, the persecutor or 
the martyr ! The release of Wilkes was celebrated 
at Lynn, Norwich, S waff ham, Bristol, and a few 
other towns, but not universally. At the end of 
the month, he was sworn in Alderman of Farring- 
don ward. The solid retribution was the work of 
the Society of the Bill of Rights. They paid or 
compromised a great part of his debts, disbursing 
seven thousand pounds for him. 

Zeal for his cause reigned almost as strongly in 
the city of Westminster. Having lost one of their 
members by the death of Lord Sandys, whose son, 
one of their representatives, succeeded to his father’s 
title, they elected Sir Robert Barnard, a knight of 
Huntingdonshire, known to them only as an enemy 
to Lord Sandwich, in his own county , 1 and by 

1 Sir Robert Bernard, Bart., of Brampton Park, Hunts. He 
was a bustling eager politician, and, like Saw bridge and others of 
the same extreme principles, had found more scope for his activity 
in London than his own count}'. He died without issue m 
1789, having left his estates to his nephew, Robert Sparrow, 

Esq., afterwards Brigadier- General Bernard Sparrow, ftom whom 
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having presented its remonstrance to the Iving. 
The Court did not dare to set up a counter candi- 
date, though seated in the heart of Wesfcminstei, 
amidst their own and the tradesmen of the no- 
bility. 

Samuel, Lord Sandys, died by a hurt from an 
overturn. He had formerly been the head of the 
republican party, and a leader against Sir Robert 
Walpole, on whose fall, he was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a promotion that cost him his cha- 
racter, both as a patriot and a man of business. He 
was soon removed for his incapacity, and made a 
peer; and, at different times, filled other posts, as 
Chief Justice in Eyre and Speaker of the House of 
Lords ; but never recovered any weight, and at last 
was laid aside with a pension . 1 

At the end of the month arrived a very alarming 
account from Boston. Some young apprentices had, 
incited to it, as it seemed, insulted the soldiers quar- 
tered there. After repeated provocations, the tumult 

they have descended to the Duchess of Manchester — the Gene- 
ral’s only surviving child. — E. 

1 Lord Sandys had been placed at the Board of Trade on the 
Kings accession in 1760 (supra, vol. i. p. 44*), when the compre- 
hensive principle on which the Government was formed brought 
men of very different political opinions into office. He seems to 
have regarded his post as a sinecure — as indeed it in a great 
measure became by the withdrawal of the West Indies from the 
department. He left an only son, on whose death the title be- 
came extinct. — E. 
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increasing, some of the soldiers fired, and killed four 
of the lads, and apprehended some others. In an 
instant the sedition spread through the whole town, 
clamouring for the instant removal of the garrison, 
with which the Deputy Governor and the com- 
manding officer were forced to comply, not only in- 
timidated by the actual riot, but receiving intel- 
ligence that the neighbouring towns were taking up 
arms, and would march to the assistance of the Bos- 
tonians, who already imprisoned Colonel Preston, 
who, they affirmed, had given orders to the soldiers 
to fire. That he strenuously denied ; and being a 
man of a mild and prudent character, his case ex- 
cited great pity and indignation here. Nor, though 
the seditious charged the military with sanguinary 
intentions, was it credited; the soldiers, it appear- 
ing, being so little prepared to attack, that when 
they ran to the assistance of their comrades, some 
were armed only with shovels, and others with 
tongs. Volumes of inflammatory informations were 
sent over hither and reprinted ; and Alderman Tre- 
cothick moved in the House of Commons for a sight 
of the instructions sent to Boston, which, after some 
debate, were granted with restrictions ; but shortly 
after came letters, in which the Bostonians endea- 
voured to palliate their violence; and it was known 
that Colonel Preston would not be tried till August, 
which might and did give time to the more mode- 
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rate there to soften his case, and interpose in his 
favour. After a formidable suspense, he was ho- 
nourably acquitted. 

On the 28tli died Marshal Ligonier, aged ninety- 
two. 1 The first regiment of Guards was given to 
the King’s brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and 
the third to Lord Loudun. Lord Edgcumbe was 
made Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, to the scandal 
of the Rockingham party, the Duke of Portland 
having resigned on the dismission of Lord Edg- 
cumbe, who, in truth, had long been too ready to 
abandon that party, and at all times professed him- 
self too solicitous to keep or obtain a place ; yet as 
his old friends had joined Lord Chatham, who had 
turned him out, he seemed as much at liberty to 
take on with those whom Lord Chatham opposed. 

Lord Chatham, in consequence of the notice he 
had given, moved for a bill to rescind all the various 
resolutions of the House of Commons on the Mid- 
dlesex election, and was supported by Lord Camden 
aud Lord Shelburne ; Lord Mansfield and the Mi- 
nisters opposed and rejected the bill by 89 to 43. 

The next day, Captain Boyle Walsingham, in 
the Commons, moved for all the letters and papers 
sent to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, which had 
occasioned the prorogation of the Parliament there, 

1 For an account of Lord Ligonier see supra, vol. i. p. 208, note. 
— E. 
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I>nt ,10llm, £ wouI(I have induced them to specify 
at what period of its influence they would have 
been contented to have stopped. The line of 
Hanover having been advanced to the throne by 
the forfeiture of the Stuarts, could, not have the 
confidence to demand all the power that had been 
claimed by that House from which they descended, 
whose maxims they secretly revered, and whose 
want of abilities they inherited. King William 
had been too much controlled by his parliaments 
to serve them for a precedent; and the beginning 
of this very reign had been too servilely copied 
from the conclusion of Queen Anne’s, and too in- 
gloriously to be fit for quotation, though the doc- 
trines of her last Ministers were the rule on which 
the junto had intended to act, and did act when- 
ever they found themselves strong enough. But, 
as recent provocations govern the actions of men 
more than maxims, it was the conduct of the later 
Ministers of George the Second that first inspired 
the Princess of Wales and her husband, Prince 
Frederic, with desires of emancipating themselves 
from such pupillage. I am persuaded that she, 
her husband, and her son (if the latter at first 
had any plan) meditated humbling the aristocracy, 
rather than invading liberty. Yet is every increase 
of prerogative so fatal, and so sure are the peopl 
of being trampled upon in such contest, whether 
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the beginning of the war, made way for the pre- 
dominant genius of Mr. Pitt: but though the osier- 
like nature of Newcastle stooped to act with the 
latter again, the gloomy and revengeful temper of 
I fardwicke waited for an opportunity of repaying 
the disgrace Pitt had inflicted on their cabal. The 
disgrace of his country was meditated, at least 
effected, by Lord I lard wickc as revenge on Mr. Pitt, 
'fhe profusion of the German war (for which Mr. 
Pitt only demanded supplies, but which he certainly 
did not direct the Duke of Newcastle to suffer to be 
plundered and perverted, though Pitt himself was 
too ostentatiously or too carelessly profuse in his 


so much, has been laid open to the public, and confirmed by the 
Diary of Lord Mclcombe, published in 1784. Lord Melcombe 
seems to have been ignorant of great part of the affair of Fawcett, 
and to have received little information on it but from the Princess 
or those most concerned to suppress the truth. Indeed his Diary 
is often obscure, and, as being written only with a view to him- 
self, he seldom details or explains either debates or events, if he 
had nothing to do in them, or did not attend their commencement 
or conclusion in the House of Commons. Yet as far as it goes 
his Diary is most uncommonly authentic ; and as it is so very 
disgraceful to himself we cannot doubt but he believed what he 
wrote to be true. Where he and I write on the same passages 
we shall be found to agree, though we never had any connec- 
tion, were of very different principles, and received our informa- 
tion from as different sources. My whole account of the reign of 
George the Second was given about twenty years before I saw 
Lord Melcombe’s Diary, or knew it existed ; nor did I ever see 
it till published. 
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demands) was laid solely to the account of the 
vigorous Minister, as if it was more criminal in him 
to dare, than in the other to dissipate our treasure 
without daring’. Even before the death of the late 
King, was published the celebrated pamphlet called 
“ Considerations on the German War,” written under 
the patronage and revisal of Lord Hardwicke. That 
Lord Hardwicke and Lord Bute agreed about 
that time, at least in their measures, for the 
destruction of Mr. Pitt, was evident by a place 
being, immediately on the King’s accession, be- 
stowed by Lord Bute on Mauduit, author of that 
pamphlet. 

6. Nor were these the sole instances of that 
aristocratic spirit I have mentioned. The Duke of 
Newcastle who in the very dawn of the Hanoverian 
succession had forced himself, as godfather to his 
son, upon the then Prince of Wales, in the next 
reign set himself up as candidate for the Chancellor- 
ship of Cambridge against the next Prince of Wales, 
Frederic ; and even caused the King to prohibit 
the University to elect his son. Such were the 
ideas a Whig aristocracy forced the Royal Family 
to entertain of that party ; as if the revolution had 
been calculated to confirm the power of the nobility, 
rather than to secure the constitution and the 
liberty of the people. 

7. The marriage act, schemed, drawn, and im- 
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posed by Lord Hardwicke, repugnant to the princi- 
ples of a commercial country, and intended solely 
to guard the wealth of the nobility from being dis- 
persed among their fellow citizens; the extension 
of the Habeas Corpus prevented by Lord Mansfield ; 
and the murder of Admiral Byng 1 to palliate the 
loss of Minorca, which had been sacrificed by the 
negligence of Lord Anson and by the Duke of 
Newcastle’s panic of an invasion, were all fruits of 
the same spirit. Was it possible to review these 
facts, and affirm that the principles of arbitrary 
power were not sown till the present reign ? The 
Crown, indeed, got rid of the first authors of the 
mischief ; but then made advantage of the doctrines 
they had established: for though a predominant 
nobility often struggle with the Crown, the contest 
is only which shall oppress the people, and they 
as often abet the Crown in encroachments on liberty. 
The number of members in the House of Commons 

1 Princess Amelie told me in October 1783 that the Duchess 
of Newcastle sent Lady Sophia Egerton to her, the? Princess, to 
beg her to be for the execution of Admiral Byng; “ They 
thought,” added the Princess, “ that unless he was put to death, 
Lord Auson could not be at the head of the Admiralty ; indeed,” 
added her Royal Highness, “ I was already for it : the officers 
would never have fought if he had not been executed.” Am I in 
the wrong to speak of that act as shocking, when such means and 
arts were employed to take away a life, and for such a reason as 
the interest of Lord Anson ? 
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named by great Lords, and the consequential de- 
pendence of tlie Lower on tbe Upper House, facili- 
tated those views ; and when once the resentment 
and interest of the Court taught them to break the 
Cabal, they made use of the power of those whom 
they had interest or art enough to detach from the 
faction. 

8. On the death of the late King, the Princess, 
Lord Bute, and their junto, provoked, as I have 
said, by the great Whig Lords, whom they feared, 
inclined to the Tories by the counsels of Bolingbroke, 
Mansfield, and Stone, and disposed by the love of 
power to endeavour to rise above the constitution, 
had one capital view — the restoration of the preroga- 
tive ; and several secondary views, as the destruc- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, who possessed the hearts of the 
people, the breaking of the aristocratic Cabal, and 
the conclusion of a peace, without which they could 
not have leisure, authority, or money to pursue their 
other objects. Mr. Burke complained of the Duke 
of Grafton, Mr. Conway, and other Whigs, for being 
duped by the Court, and for deserting their con- 
nection*, but that mischief was done before these 
came into place, and done by those whom Burke 
would persuade the world were Whig patriots, 
namely, Newcastle, Hardwieke, Devonshire, 1 &c. 
Mr. Pitt foresaw the turn the Court would take, 


1 The fourth Duke. 
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and prudently proposed, it was affirmed, to the 
Duke of Newcastle to league against Lord Bute; 
and there can be no doubt of the truth of that 
assertion, as Pitt would never again hear of any 
connection with Newcastle. The Duke loved pre- 
sent power and favour too well to listen to the 
overture; and notorious it was that Newcastle, 
Hardwicke, Devonshire, and the Duke of Bedford, 
urged on by Lord Mansfield and Mr. Fox, did assist 
the Favourite against Mr. Pitt, and combined to 
drive him from the Administration. That was the 
real breach that facilitated the views of the Court. 
Newcastle, indeed, soon found his error, and was 
the first sacrifice, as the Duke of Devonshire was 
the next; while Stone and Mansfield, charmed to 
see the era arrived that they had so ardently ex- 
pected and prepared, abandoned the silly Duke and 
his still sillier associates, and remained fast friends 
to the reviving prerogative. Then, and not till then, 
the Whig Lords grew alarmed at the designs of the 
Court. Lord Rockingham resigned with New- 
castle ; and Devonshire was affronted and disgraced. 
These last then thought the country grew seriously 
in danger; but had Newcastle and his friends been 
able to keep their places, I question whether we 
should ever have heard from them of arbitrary 
schemes, any more than of Mr. Burke’s pamphlet ; 
thou oh I have no more doubt of the dangerous pro- 

CD 
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jects of the Court, than 1 belies 6 Lord Rocking- 
liam’s party likely, or capable to prevent tlieui. 

I shall say but little on tbe conclusion of a work 
which prescribed unlimited voting with Lord Rock- 
ingham and his friends as the test of honesty ,* while 
at the same time, conscience is disclaimed, “ because 
says the book, “ no man can see into the heart of an- 
other'' — tbe context of which curious doctrine is, that 
it is more virtuous to follow another man, or other 
men (into whose hearts neither can one see), than 
to obey the impulse of one’s own conscience. No- 
thing, or almost nothing, was promised to the Na- 
tion by that faction, should they attain power; and 
yet, with so scanty a catalogue of merits, they 
claimed implicit confidence from all men ! “ For ,” 

says the author, “ can a man have sat long in Parlia- 
ment without seeing any one set of men whose charac- 
ter, conduct , or disposition would lead him to associate 
with them, and aid and be aided by them in any one 
system of public utility f ” 1 I answer, if he is an 


1 Burke’s "Works, voL ii. p. 340. — There is room for ascribing 
tbe severity of Walpole’s criticism on these passages to the applica- 
tion of which they are susceptible to the conduct of Conway. Burke 
is very likely to have had him in mind when he dwelt on the sus- 
picion that necessarily attaches to politicians who separate them- 
selves from men with whom they had always before acted, on 
grounds which do not come under the denomination of “ leading 

D 

principles in government.” In common with the leaders of Rock- 
VOL. IV. T, 
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What enjoined a man to follow Lord Rockingham, 
both when he agreed with Lord Chatham or Mi. 
Grenville, and when he did not ? The line of con- 
cord and the line of discord should have been 
marked out, and men should have been told what 
were the principles, and what the objects of each 
class. If they differed in principles, why did they 
agree in measures ? If they differed for power, how 
could they ever agree ? In the meantime was every 
man’s conscience to be enslaved, till that blessed 
moment should arrive in the fullness of time, when 
Lord Rockingham should come with power and 
glory to deliver the country by that one single act 
and end of his mission, the turning out of the 
King’s men ? 

Mr. Burke’s pamphlet having tended to nothing 
but to the discredit of himself and his party, the 
rest of the session produced little heat, and one 
very commendable act of the Legislature. Mr. 
George Onslow had brought in a bill (a tribute to 
popularity) to take away the privilege of peers and 
members of Parliament, except for their own per- 
sons, so that they should no longer be able to screen 
their houses and goods -from their creditors, nor be 
allowed to extend protection to their domestics. 
The bill passed easily through the Commons, many 
of the members who were inclined to oppose it, 
trusting it would be rejected in the other House — 
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an income of twelve thousand pounds a year), was 
one shilling on every chaldron of coals entered in 
the port of London. The Duke answered nobly, 
that however detrimental the bill might be to his 
interest, he would not oppose it, as it might lower 
the price of coals to the poor. 

The day before the Lords gave up their privi- 
leges, they fined some printers for abusive papers 
on different peers. 

On May the 8th Alderman Trecothiclc moved the 
other House for the instructions given to General 
Gage, which, he affirmed, were repugnant to those 
sent to our governors in America. This drew, on 
a long debate on American affairs ; but the motion 
was quashed, as were, next day, eight propositions 
made by Mr. Burke, in a fine oration, tending 
to censure Lord Hillsborough and the Administra- 
tion for their absurd and contradictory orders to 
the Governors of the Colonies, to which variations 
he imputed the troubles existing there. Wedder- 
burne and Lord North had a warm altercation, 
in which each showed great abilities. 1 Those re- 
solutions, which were strangely refined and obscure, 
were again moved, but -with no better success, in 
the House of Lords, by the Duke of Richmond. 

1 Cavendish’s report of this debate (vol. ii. p. 7) contains little 
beyond the speech of Governor Pownall, of which no doubt the 
worthy Governor was himself the reporter. — E. 
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It again did him honour, that, above joining in 
the unjust violence of Opposition, his Grace made 
an apology for Captain Preston. Lord Chatham, 
who neither agreed with Mr. Grenville nor Lord 
Rockingham on American questions, kept away 
on these; but, thinking the Middlesex Election 
more combustible matter, he and Beckford excited 
the Common Council to address the King once 
more on his answer to the remonstrance, which 
on a division was agreed to, together with a re- 
solution to compliment Lord Chatham on his stren- 
uous defence of the rights of election. The same 
day, he himself crudely made a motion in the 
House of Lords for a dissolution of the Parliament. 
He was answered by the Duke of Grafton, who 
declared he would never more be connected in 
business with Lord Chatham. The latter said that 
declaration was unnecessary, as his own reason for 
quitting power had been because he would no 
longer serve with his Grace ; adding, that he him- 
self desired never again to be in his Majesty’s 
service. This was taken up with much ridicule, 
the Ministers protesting they had never known 
till now why his Lordship had resigned. Lord 
Shelburne owned that the only ostensible reason 
for dissolving the Parliament was the Middlesex 
election. This Lord Egmont answered finely, and 
said Lord Shelburne had blabbed what Lord Chat- 
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ham would not confess.* The term blabbed exceed- 
ingly offended Shelburne, who menaced the Minis- 
ters on the disturbances he foretold would happen 
in America and Ireland — the King’s promise to 
which kingdom of not removing the troops he 
treated as illegal. Lord Weymouth, observing that 
Lord Camden had retired without staying to vote, 
said artfully, the person who could have given 
the best opinion on the question proposed, had 
not chosen to take part in it with his’ friends, 
or to stay to inform the House. The question 
was rejected by 60 to 20. 

This was the last parliamentary effort of the 
session on the Middlesex election ; very inadequate 
to the flame with which it had commenced. Not 
only the violence of the attack had prejudiced the 
cause, but so divided were the factions in Oppo- 
sition, that their numbers were now diminished 
to one half, while the Court party, conducted coolly 
and rationally by Lord North, acted with some 
firmness and some system. Yet, outrageous as the 
assault had been on the House of Commons, and 
arbitrarily and shamefully as the House had acted, 
much good sprung indirectly out of the conten- 
tion. The scandal deservedly thrown on the mem- 
bers for their corruption and servility, and their 
dread of losing their future elections from their 
unpopularity, made such impression on most of 
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them, that, to compensate' for their infamy, they 
concurred in two most wholesome acts, which, per- 
haps, no other moment could have wrung from 
them ; those were, Mr. Grenville’s law for trying 
contested elections by select committees, and Mr. 
Onslow’s for the restraint of privilege. The blow 
to the peerage was permanent, who never lose their 
seats, and indiscriminately useful to creditors against 
members of Parliament. The less secure were the 
extravagant, the fewer would be exposed to cor- 
ruption from necessity. It ought to be a standing 
rule with the public to take all advantages of 
forcing concessions and capitulations from the great, 
when the complaisance of the latter is reduced 
by interest or shame to court the people ; and 
the equivalent may often be preferable to the point 
contended for, as well as more easily obtained. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bold Address of Bcckford to the King. — Ilis Death and Charac- 
ter. — Prosecutions of Alnion and Woodfnll. — Voyage of the 
Princess Dowager of Wales to Germany. — Eccentric Conduct 
of the Queen of Denmark.— Suit of Lord Grosvcnor against 
the Duke of Cumberland. — Trial of the Kcnnedvs for Murder. 
— Conduct of Mr. Home. — Licence of the Press. — Instances. 
— Libel on tbe King of Spain, — Dispute with Spain concern- 
ing the Falkland Islands. — Building of the Adelphi. — Its Poli- 
tical Consequences. — Promotion of Luttcrcll. — Death of Lord 
Granby. — His Character. — Vacant Regiment bestowed on 
Conway. — Meeting of the Inhabitants of Westminster. — Immi- 
nence of a War. — Diplomacy of Lord Weymouth. — Lord 
Mansfield meditates Resigning the Speakership of tbe House 
of Lords. — Death of Mr. George Grenville. — His Character. 

1770. 

The King had scarce time to enjoy the favour- 
able conclusion of the session, before a new attack 
was made on him. A remonstrance had been sent 
from Newcastle, and, on May the 23rd, the second 
remonstrance from the City of London was pre- 
sented by tbe Lord Mayor and Common Council. 
It bad been drawn up by Lord Chatham, or formed 
on one of his late speeches. The King made a short 
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and firm answer, referring to liis former. He had 
no sooner spoken it, than, to the astonishment of 
the whole Court, Beckford, the Lord Mayor, desired 
leave to say a few words. This was totally unpre- 
cedented. Copies of all intended harangues to the 
Sovereign are first transmitted privately to Court, 
that the King may he prepared with his answer. 
On this occasion, the King was totally at a loss 
how to act. He was sitting* in ceremony on his 
throne, and had no means of consult, no time 
to consider what to do. Remaining silent and 
confounded, Beckford proceeded, with great ex- 
pressions of loyalty, and of assurances of the re- 
spect and attachment borne to his Majesty by 
the citizens, and he besought his Sovereign not 
to listen to secret and malevolent insinuations 
against them, and humbly solicited some favourable 
syllable of reply. The King, however, made none, 
but suffered them to kiss his hand, notwithstanding 
the murmurs of the courtiers who surrounded him, 
and who were scandalized at the innovation. 

The citizens assembling three days afterwards to 
consider of an address on the birth of a young 
Princess, the Aldermen Harley and Rossiter loudly 
censured the Lord Mayor for his novel address to 
the King, uncommissioned by the City. It might 
prevent his Majesty, they urged, from receiving their 
addresses in the same state with which he i*eeeived 
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those from Parliament, and the Universities,— a dis- 
tinction granted to no other corporation but to the 
City of London; and might occasion a greater in- 
convenience, for, as the maxim declares the King 
can do no wrong, should a king on any similar 
occasion answer improperly, it could not be im- 
puted to his Ministers. 13cckford appealed to the 
Common Council, who applauded his behaviour. 
Wilkes, who had displeased his party by not attend- 
ing the remonstrance to St. James’s, and who had 
been reproached as gained by the Court, pleaded 
that he had not gone thither lest his presence 
should give occasion to another massacre, lie ob- 
jected to pay much compliment to the King on the 
birth of his daughter, at a time when his Majesty 
would lend no ear to the complaints of the City. 
To the Queen, Wilkes said he had no objection to 
their saying what they pleased. Oil the oOth, the 
address was carried ; hut at Temple Bar the gates 
•were shut against the Aldermen by the people, who 
concurred with Beckford and Wilkes in resenting 
the King’s behaviour, and Harley was dragged out 
of his chariot and escaped with difficulty : but by 
order of the Lord Mayor the gates were opened, 
and they proceeded to St. James’s, where, before 
their admission to the King, the Lord Chamberlain 
notified to Beckford that his late behaviour having 
been unprecedented, his Majesty desired no such 
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I-Iis death was one of the heaviest blows Lord 
Chatham could receive, cutting off all his influence 
in the City; and it was another cause of the 
Opposition’s ensuing humiliation, the tuibulence 
of Beckford, his imposing noise, and his great 
wealth, concurring to his authority. His successors 
in the party were utterly contemptible, except 
Trecothick, who was a decent man. This last was 
chosen Mayor for the rest of the year. A statue 
was voted to Beckford’s memory, and ordered to be 
placed in Guildhall, with the words he had ven- 
tured to speak to the King engraven on the pedes- 
tal, — so strong was the party as yet in the City. 
Lord Chatham, the day before Beckford’s death, 
forced himself into his house, and got away all the 
letters he had written to that demagogue. 

The celebrated Junius alone kept up the flame of 
opposition with any show of parts ; but having at 
this time satirized the King, even for his private 
virtues, it did but throw discredit on the author. 
Alraon, the printer, was now tried for selling Ju- * 
nius’s former Address to his Majesty ; and though 
he pleaded that the copies had been left at his shop 
and sold by his servant without his knowledge, the 
judge told the jury that a master was answerable 

had scut him to Richmond for the air \ Beckford cried out, 

Oh I Richmond is the worst air in the world 5 X lost twelve 
natural children there last year !” 
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likewise tried Almon, endeavoured .by tlie most 
arbitrary constructions to mislead tbe jury, telling 
them that they had nothing to do with the inten- 
tion, nor with the other words in the indictment, as 
malicious , seditious, &c., which he affirmed were only 
words of course ; and which yet would have fallen 
heavily on the accused, had the jury paid regard 
to such abominable doctrine. The despotic and 
Jesuitic Judge went farther : he said, the business 
of the jury was to consider whether the blanks were 
properly filled up ; as to the contents of the paper, 
whether true or false, they were totally immaterial 
— no wonder juries were favourable to libellers, 
when the option lay between encouraging abuse, 
and torturing law to severe tyranny! It did the 
jury honour that they preferred liberty to the voice 
of the inquisitor. Not content with open violations 
of justice, he carried the jurors home with him — 
though without effect . 1 Nor was his management 
of the two trials less wicked. He had selected 
Almon for the first sacrifice, though only a second 
publisher, before Woodfall, the original editor, be- 


1 All that Lord Mansfield did, was to receive the verdict of the 
jury at his own house. ' There was not the slightest impropriety 
m this. It is still a common practice on the circuit for the verdict 
to he returned at the judge’s lodgings ; and the old writers say, that 
if a jury will not agree, the judge may carry them round the cir- 
cuit in a cart. (Some account of this trial is given in the notes 
to Woodfall’s Junius, vol. i. p. 354.)— E. 
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Guines,' a man of less abilities, but very grateful 
to this country from the decency and fairness of his 
behaviour. 

Another journey excited uncommon curiosity. 
The Princess Dowager of Wales, after an uninter- 
rupted residence of thirty-four years in this country, 
and after having secluded herself in a manner from 
the world during the last nine years, set out for 
Germany, under pretence of visiting her brother, the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, and her daughters, the Queen 
of Denmark, and the Princess of Brunswick. As 
mystery and policy were imputed to all her actions, 
her declarations were not believed, merely because 

1 The Comte de Guines had been for some years Ambassador 
at Berlin — a post he procured through the intervention of Ma- 
dame Montesson, preparatory to her marriage to the Due 
d’Orleans. He belonged to the school of Choiseul, Richelieu, 
Soubize, and Lauzun. His embassy to London involved him in a 
very unpleasant suit with his secretary, La Forte, who, having lost 
large sums in stock-jobbing speculations during the excitement 
caused by the expected war with Spain on account of the Falk- 
land Islands, declared himself bankrupt, and endeavoured to prove 
that he had been the agent of M. de Guines in these specula- 
tions. The action was eventually decided in the Ambassador’s 
favour, but only after long litigation, in the course of which it 
was difficult to avert strong suspicions of the truth of the charge. 
— (Flassan’s Diplomatic Fran$aise, vol. v. p, 54.) — M. de Guines 
emigrated during the Revolution, and died in 1806, aged seventy- 
one. — (See more of him in Thiebault’s Frederic the Second, and 
the Mcmoires de Madame de Genlis, vol. i. p. 252 , seqq. and vol. 
ii. p. 40.) — E. 
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Mr. Legrand and Mr. Charles, and not less on the 
Princess herself, so totally had his education been 
neglected. He had been locked up with his brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, till the age of twenty-one, 
and thence had sallied into a life of brothels and 


drunkenness, whence the decency of the elder, 


and his early connection with Lady Waldegrave, 
preserved the Duke of Gloucester. The younger 


was pert, insolent, senseless, and not unwillingly 


brutal. So little care taken of a Prince of the 


Blood did but confirm the opinion of the public, that 
the plan of the Princess, Lord Bute, and the King 
had been to keep down and discredit the King’s 
brothers as much as possible. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, at least, did not disappoint the scheme, as 
will hereafter appear. As a dozen years afterwards 
it was evident that no greater care, though with 
still more rigorous confinement, had been taken of 
the morals and style of the Prince of Wales, who 
issued from that palace of supposed purity, the 
Queen’s house, as if he had been educated in a 
night-cellar, it gave but too much ground for sus- 
pecting that, undeterred by what had happened to 
his brother, the jealousy of his heir had not been 
less predominant in the King than it had been in 
the neglect of his brothers. 

Other trials of note there were at that time. 
Lord Chatham lost a cause against one of Sir 
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plantations, when Horne,. the clergyman, and other 
discontented persons complained of the pardon,- and 
not only complained of it to blacken the King, but, 
horrible spirit of faction ! instigated the watchman’s 
widow to appeal against it, which, if sentence 
should again follow, would bar all pardon ; nor 
could the King do more than reprieve from time 
to time. The woman did prosecute ; and the young 
man was again remanded to his gaol and terrors, 
a second punishment, unjustly inflicted ; for, though 
probably guilty, he had satisfied the law. Nothing, 
however, being more difficult than to effectuate 
such appeal, errors were continually found, the pri- 
soner was remanded to prison as often as brought 
to trial, and the widow at last yielded to a com- 
pensation, 1 notwithstanding the unwearied endea- 
vours of the merciless priest. That turbulent di- 
vine was soon afterwards found guilty himself of 
defaming Mr. Onslow, and fined 5001. He was 
one of the principal incendiaries and promoter of 
all libels, and, in truth, their excess was shocking, 
and in nothing more condemnable than in the 
dangers they brought on the liberty of the press, 
which it was difficult for its warmest friend to 


i More of this trial may be seen in Woodfall’s Junius, note, 
vol. ii. p. 153, and the Annual Register for 1770, p. 100 108, 

&c. A most disgraceful affair it was to all parties concerned! 
except the King. — E. 
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in their families. Another paper, containing severe 
reflections on the latter Duke, was published, affect- 
ing to be written by the Duke of Richmond. A 
second paper, attributed, in like manner, to the 
Duke of Grafton, threatened to kick the Duke 
of Richmond, — infamous, though unsuccessful at- 
tempts to excite a duel between those adverse 
lords ! 

The other instance, of a blacker, because of a 
more extensive dye, as it might have proved, was 
at least distinguished by the novelty and singu- 
larity of its humour. It was a very ludicrous and 
ironic satire on the King of Spain, though many 
of the facts were borrowed or by mistake adapted 
to him from his mad brother, the late King Fer- 
dinand . 1 A second letter was promised on the 
King of France; but three French officers went 
to the printer and stopped it, by vowing they 
would murder him, if any invective against their 
master should appear. Some Spaniards were dis- 
posed to execute what the French had threatened, 
but were with difficulty prevented by their Am- 
bassador, the Prince of Masserano, who told them 
they would infallibly be hanged. They said they 
could not die in a better cause. That Prince was 
inexpressibly hurt, and told our Ministers he did 


1 This letter being too long for a note is inserted in the Ap- 
pendix. — (See the reference to it in the Table of Contents.)— E. 
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not know how to write the account to his Court ; 
he wished the insult might not cause a war. This 
attempt was the more flagitious, by being calcu- 
lated to blow into a flame a quarrel of a serious 
nature then in agitation between the two Courts. 
Despairing faction grounded its last hopes on blood 
and a rupture between the two nations. 

'In the account of Lord Anson’s voyage round 
the world, there is dropped a hint that a settle- 
ment in the South Sea would be of great ad- 
vantage to England in time of war. Lord Egmont, 
when at the head of the Admiralty, had adopted 
that idea, and caused possession to be taken for us 
of one of the Falkland Islands, a desolate rock near 
the straits of Magellan. According to the received 
code of European usurpation, prior occupancy or 
discovery implies right. To have taken nominal 
possession of another country, not before known 
to any of us invaders, constitutes property among 
Christian potentates, or robbers, and by that pi- 
ratic jurisprudence, the Falkland Islands belonged 
to, though abandoned by, Spain. Our breach of this 
iniquitous seniority of claim was highly resented 
by the King of Spain, personally a hater of Eng- 
land ever since he had trembled before our navies, 
when only King of Naples, and had been humbled 
in the last war. The Governor of Buenos Ayres, 
within whose district lay the desert in question, 
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was ordered (underhand) to dispossess us, and did. 
That intention had been known to our Administra- 
tion some months before the Duke of Grafton 
quitted the reins ; but, according to his custom, he 
had neglected the notice, or, with equal indifference, 
had intended to slubber over the quarrel in tame 
conferences with the Spanish ambassador here; 
and there the affair had dozed, till the “ Favourite ” 
sloop, arriving in the month of June, brought advice 
that our colony had been expelled from the island, 
and, by rousing the nation, awakened the Admin- 
istration. Whether we had been the aggressors 
or not, was not a consideration to have weight 
with the people, much less with Opposition. No- 
thing was in the mouths of either but the insult ; 
and whatever the Ministers thought, or whatever 
they proposed to bear, it was not openly that they 
dared to talk any language but war, or at least 
resentment. Orders were given to fit out fleets 
and to impress men, and a messenger set off for 
Madrid to demand immediate restitution of the 
island. The answer was very indefinite, and too 
. unsatisfactory to bear publication. A categoric 
answer was then said to be demanded, but no 
such answer arrived. France talked peace ; her 
finances were greatly in disorder; we trusted to 
their language or their situation ; Spain behaved 
as depending on their support, or as resolved to 
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extort it ; but I must not too much anticipate 
events. A fire in the magazines at Portsmouth, 
to a considerable amount, and the authors of which 
were not discovered, was imputed rather to our 
friends the French than to Spain our enemy, and 
looked like a return for a discovery the former 
had made of some such design from hence. A 
young Irish officer of some birth, Gordon by name, 
who had fled for a duel, had been beheaded at 
Brest, and had been proved to have been in the 
pay of our Ambassador, Lord Harcourt. 

Wilkes still kept up a flame : he was chosen 
Master of the Joiner’s Company, procured a remon- 
strance from the county of Surrey, and Richard 
Oliver, an unknown young citizen, but a member of 
the Bill of Rights, was chosen unanimously to 
represent the City of London in the room of Beck- 
ford. Eyre, the Recorder, an able man and spirited, 
offended the City by refusing to attend their remon- 
strance, which he affirmed was a libel. All the 
prejudice they could do to him was to refuse to con- 
sult him on points of law, by which he lost about 
200£ a year. 1 They had a longer contest with the _ 

1 The spirit and talent which he showed in these altercations 
with the Livery, contributed to raise him to the Bench. lie died 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in 1799, in his sixty- 
fifth year. His decisions are still cited with respect. I he trial 
of Horne Tooke is the only instance where he seems, by common 
consent, to have made a poor figure. — E. 
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Adams, Scottish brethren and architects, who had 
bought Durham Yard, and erected a large pile of 
building with dwellings and warehouses, undei the 
affected name of the Adelphi. These men, of gieat 
taste in their profession, were attached particularly 
to Lord Bute and Lord Mansfield, and thus by 
public and private nationality, zealous politicians. 
The citizens, on whose rights over the river they 
had encroached, went to law with them, and applied 
to Parliament, where Court partiality on one side, 
and party malice on the other, considered nothing 
but their several prejudices : the influence of the 
Crown decided, accordingly, in favour of the Adams. 
But the circumstance which makes that contest 
history, was, its giving date to a new subdivision of 
factions. Debates for and against the Adams had 
run very high amongst the Aldermen and Common 
Council. Their speeches, or rather their personal 
abuse, were printed in the public parades with the 
parade of Parliamentary orations. Alderman Har- 
ley said, he rejoiced at any disgrace that fell on the 
City ; and that the Aldermen had been very in- 
dulgent to suffer Wilkes to stand candidate for the 
City , when he was outlawed. Wilkes with equal 
modesty replied, that in so doing they had acted 
very illegally. But the person who took the lead 
in those wrangles was Alderman Townshend, the 
agent of Lord Shelburne, who,' it now came out, 
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was tampering to wrest the City out of Wilkes’s 
hands. He had even gained over Parson Horne, 
the publisher of those vulgar debates ; and who, to 
serve his new friends, constantly gave the advan- 
tage to Townshend over Wilkes, — sources of a 
quarrel that blazed much higher afterwards, and 
ruined the Opposition in the City. 

The Court, as if to balance the advantages they 
reaped by the feuds in the Opposition, gave a new 
handle to clamour by raising their desperate tool. 
Colonel Lutterell, to be Adjutant-General in Ire- 
land, obliging Colonel Cunningham, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by restoring the discipline and 
model of the Irish army, to exchange that post for 
a government which they forced from Colonel 
Gisburne for a large pension, and the promise of 
the next good government. Cunningham aban- 
doned them the next year in their distress. The 
gratitude of the Lutterells was of another kind, 
and will have its place. 1 The Middlesex election 
was still the favourite grievance. A meeting of 
the freeholders of Yorkshire was advertized, in 
order to remonstrate, for the 26th of August, but 
the High Sheriff refused to summon the county; 
on which Lord John Cavendish and twenty-seven 
more, advertized a meeting for the 25th of Septem-^ 
ber. When that day arrived, Charles Turner pro- 
posed a new remonstrance ; but to the surprise of 

1 On the marriage of the Duke of Cumberland. 
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tlie most zealous, Sir George Saville talked with 
much moderation ; and Lord John occasioned 
greater astonishment by advising the assembly to 
expect, by decency, redress from the King. The 
assembly, not knowing how to decipher that change 
of language, broke up perplexed, and content with 
thanking their representatives, Sir George Saville 
and Lascelles. 

The key to this mystery, never publicly divulged, 
was, that Lord Mansfield had opened a negotiation 
with Lord Rockingham, whose aunt he had married, 
and the Court had offered to make sacrifices of two 


or three of its most specious friends : but as the 
Marquis, who had come to town on purpose to con- 
clude the bargain, found it by no means intended 
to reinstate him in the first place, the treaty broke 
off, after the leaders had shown how ready both 
sides were to give up their second-rate friends. 

While discord and interest thus tore in pieces 
the Opposition, fate was preparing to deprive them 
of their most important centurians. Beckford was 
already gone. The next was the Marquis of 
Granby, the idol of the army and of the populace. 
He died at Scarborough, October 20th : in so few 
months did Lord Chatham lose his tribune and his 
General, and was reduced to his ill-content friend, 
Chancellor Camden, his ill-connected brother. Lord 
Temple, and his worse-reconciled brother, Mr. Gren- 
ville ! 
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• No lines were ever more apposite than the following of Dr. 
aung - to Lord Gran by : 
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trv of the people coul«l inspire him with n« pride,™ 
a sensation his nature knew not. Of money he 
seemed to conceive no n*e hut in ghiug it n way: 
but that profusion was po indiscriminate, that com- 
passion or solicitation, and consequently imposture, 
were equally the masters of his pnr.-o. Thus hi** 
benevolence checked itself, and wasted on unworthy 
objects the stuns he often wanted to bestow mt real 
distress. 1 Nor was it less fatal to his own honour, 
but plunged him in difiicultie*- from which some 
discretion in Ids bounty would have secured him. 
As his understanding was by no means proportioned 
to bis virtues, be was always obnoxious to tin* in- 
terested designs of those who governed hint ; and 
between his own want of judgment and the ascend- 
ant of those who hampered him in their toils by 


“ Of boasting more than of n tomb afraid, 

A soldier should be modest r.« a maid." 

' “ Granby stands without a flaw ; 

At lea«t, each fault he did powers 
1 lose from tome virtue in rxft***. 

Pierc’d by the piteous tale of grief, 

When wretches sought of lmn relief, 

Ilis eyes large drops of pearl distilling. 

He’d give— till left without a shilling ! 

Wlmt most his manly heart-strings tore, 

Was, when he felt, and found no more." 

Poem by Major llcnry Waller , in the Gentleman* Maya zinc for 
September, 1784. 

VOL. IV. 
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supplying liis necessities with money at exorbitant 
interest, he was bought and sold by successive 
Administrations and different parties ; and generally, 
when the former fell, he abandoned those he had 
attached himself and been obliged to, and lent 
himself to measures which his principles disap- 
proved, and then reverted to those principles 
against his inclination. No man meant to feel 
more patriotism, or to be more warmly attached to 
the constitution of his country ; yet his unsuspicious 
nature suffered him to be easily made the tool of 
its enemies; and when he sacrificed his darling 
command of the army in a convulsion of integrity, 
he neither acted with grace nor firmness, nor 
showed a knowledge of the question for which he 
devoted himself, nor made the stand so soon as he 
ought to have done ; and, what was worse, he was 
forced upon the step he took unwillingly by a man 1 ’ 
who had not the reputation of common honesty, or 
pretended to be actuated by any principle but self- 
interest and revenge. 

In an age more simple, Lord Granby had been a 
perfect hero. In a rude age he would probably 
have been a successful general from his own valour, 
and the enthusiasm of attachment which his soldiers 
felt for him ; but in times wherein military know- 
ledge is so much improved, it was perhaps fortunate 

1 John Calcra ft. ' 
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for liis country that the sole command was never 
entrusted to him on any capital emergency. \et 
they must have been the many solid virtues which 
he possessed, that could make him so greatly re- 
spected in a corrupt age, when talents are more 
esteemed than merit, or when hypocrisy alone 
r un s away with the character and rewards of virtue. 

His domestic qualities were all of the amiable 
kind. His only remarkable vice proved fatal to 
him : his constant excesses in wine inflamed his 
sanguine complexion, hurrying him out of the world 
at forty-nine ! 

The regiment of Blue Guards, vacant by Lord 
Granby’s death, was immediately given to General 
Conway. Lord Holland, when acting Minister in 
the House of Commons, had carried a positive 
promise of that regiment, on the first vacancy, 
to the Duke of Richmond. The Duke, who did 
not expect that engagement w'ould be kept to 
him, now in earnest opposition, wrote an artfully 
handsome letter to the King to release him from 
that promise ; but his Majesty had violated it before 
he received the Duke’s dispensation, and made no 
answer . 1 The Duke was not less hurt at Conw r ay’s 


1 The King no doubt regarded his promise to a young courtier 
absolved by the latter becoming a politician, and entering into 
active opposition. It is extraordinary, too, that the Duke should 
not have been acquainted with the promise, made to' Conway. 
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accepting the place, knowing it liad been promised 
to his Grace. Conway pleaded having had no notion 
that the Duke thought of it, now he was so fixed in 
opposition. The Duke owned he had not expected it; 
but asked Conway a distressing question, — whether 
lie had had more friendship for Lord Granby, for 
whose sake he would not accept the Ordnance, 
which Lord Granby had resigned, than for him, who 
was his son-in-law and intimate friend ; yet Lord 
Granby had resigned it, which made a difference — 
and Conway, who was fonder of applause than 
money, thought it would be popular to refuse Lord 
Granby’s spoils. The King was probably not sorry 
to occasion a jealousy between the Duke and Con- 
way ; but I reconciled them. The Duke for years 
resented the King’s breach of his word ; and though 
he paid his duty to the Queen, he constantly left the 
drawing-room without approaching the King. The 
fluctuation of parties in 1783 and 1784 brought 
them together again ; but though the Duke grew a 
zealous courtier, contrary to his many warm declara- 

That promise the King certainly kept in the most honourable 
manner. In a letter to Lord North of the 1st of October, his 
Majesty says, “ You will hear of applications for the royal regi- 
ment of Horse Guards on the death of Lord Granby. I there- 
fore tell you that General Conway, when Secretary, and on his 
resignation, had a promise of them. I therefore shall immediately 
send to Lord Barrington to make out the notification.” — (Kings 
MS. Letters to Lord North.) — E. 
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tions, the King, who had given the offence, was not 
so cordially reconciled; -and though he always em- 
braced an enemy to expose him, his alacrity was as 
great in sacrificing him on the first opportunity. 

On the 27th of October, the Princess of Wales 
and the Duke of Gloucester returned from Ger- 
many. They travelled all night and arrived very 
early in London, to prevent her Royal Highness 
receiving any insults from the populace. 

The preparatives for war and the want of men 
occasioned orders being given for pressing. Wilkes, 
as the patron of liberty, declared against that prac- 
tice as illegal ; and, as sitting Alderman, dismissed 
a man who had been impressed within the liberties 
of the City. Sawbridge did the like ; yet the latter 
was by no means attached to Wilkes, nor led by 
him. The strictness of Sawbridge’s principles and 
the insinuations of his comrade Townshend, had 
made him look with aversion on the profligacy of 
Wilkes. They publicly disagreed at a numerous 
and tumultuous meeting of the lowest inhabitants 
of Westminster, assembled by invitation in the Hall, 
where Wilkes read a Paper to them calculated to 
promote an impeachment of Lord North for the 
neglect of the Falkland Islands, for advising the 
measures taken on the Middlesex election, and for 
the contempt into which the nation was fallen with 
foreign countries. The paper recommended to 
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in so venal a Parliament Lord North would be sure 
of an acquittal, which would only do him service 
(and in truth it was evident that Lord North 
was only attacked as Minister for the time being). 
Sawbridge therefore proposed another remonstrance 
to the King, which was agreed, and was confined 
almost to the Middlesex election. It was signed 
by Wilkes as chairman of the assembly, and pre- 
sented to the King on the 7th of November by 
Sir Robert Bernard, who would not kneel when 
he delivered it. Wilkes published an enthusir 
astic account of the above meeting, professing he 
believed that the voice of the people was the voice 
of God. 

This unprosperous state of the Opposition was 
very favourable to the Ministry, especially to Lord 
North, who wished to avoid a war with Spain ; nor 
was the unprejudiced part of the nation at all eager 
for war. The Rockingham party called for it to 
embarrass the Government, and the patriots in the 
City meant to clog the operations of it. In this 
situation no answer being arrived from Spain, and 
the Session of Parliament being ready to open, it 
seemed extraordinary that Lord North, possessed of 
so much power, did not put off the meeting, which 
was fixed for the 13th of November, as it was 
possible a definitive answer might arrive on the 
10th, and leave but three days to determine on 
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was proper ; but tbe caution was so great and the 
repetitions so frequent, that it looked more like 
fear of the letters being called for by Parliament, 
than dignity inspired by national honour. It was 
understood so little in the latter light by the Due 
de Choiseul, that he said to Thomas Walpole, then 
at Paris, “ Milord Weymouth ne parle point, et 
Milord Eochfort parle trop.” The latter was a 
weak man, zealous against France, and obnoxious to 
Choiseul, who, made impatient by Lord W eymouth’s 
dilatory darkness, and apprised of Lord North’s 
pacific disposition, said at last to Eobert Walpole, 
“ Yotre Minist&re ne veut pas faire la guerre, et ne 
sait pas faire la paix.” Wood came under bad 
'suspicions, and, I believe, very deservedly, on this 
enigmatic conduct, to which many motives con- 
curred. His ideas were by no means ready, though 
in writing he had the art of elucidating them beau- 
tifully. He was full of guile, dark, and interested. 
His patrons, Lord Weymouth and Lord Gower, 
were impatient to overturn Lord North, and share 
or scramble for his power; and Wood, though will- 
ing to promote their views, had certainly a farther 
view of his own. He was impressed with a notion 
that war with Spain was unavoidable; and con- 
cluded that his ancient master, Lord Chatham, 
would be called out by the nation to manage that 
war — at least, on the first check given to our arms. 
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Lord Mansfield, Speaker of the Lords, acquainted 
the King with his intention of quitting that post. 
As there was so little time for supplying his place? 
both the King and Lord North were grievously of- 
fended with him ; 1 but to the public it was matter 
of triumph and ridicule, pusillanimity being the sole 
reason of his abandoning so lucrative a post. Lord 
Chatham had sent him word, that he would inquire 
into and complain of the administration of justice 
in this country, four of the judges being become 
dependent on the Court — his Lordship as Speaker of 
the House of Lords, and three of the others as Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal. The panic occasioned 
by that threat operated so strongly, that the King 
was obliged to determine on the Attorney-General 
for Lord Keeper ; but as his health would not allow 
him to officiate immediately, Lord Mansfield, hoping 
that he had deprecated the thunder by publishing 
his intended resignation, consented to act for a few 
days; and by degrees recovering his abject spirits, 
was reconciled by the sweetness of the profit, and 
remained Speaker. 

The second event hinted at, was the death of Mr. 
George Grenville. He had been dangerously ill in 
the summer, had recovered in some degree, relapsed, 
and had been brought to town in October for ad- 

1 This is confirmed by the King’s correspondence with Lord 
North — E. 
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vice, where he soon fell into a desperate state, fol- 
lowed by a delirium that lasted to his death, which 
happened the very morning the Parliament met. 
•His body being opened, his case appeared most sin- 
gularly uncommon : his ribs were carious or quite 
worn away, and his skull as thin as paper. This ex- 
traordinary malady was imputed to a disorder in his 
blood, which had penetrated to the blood-vessels of 
his bones, and had corroded them. 

Mr. Grenville was, confessedly, the ablest maii 
of business in the House of Commons, and, though 
not popular, of great authority there from his spirit, 
knowledge, and gravity of character . 1 His faults, 
however, had been capital, and to himself most 
afflicting. His injudicious Stamp Act had exposed 

1 He was feared by all the leading men in the House, even by 
Mr. Pitt, who frankly told the King, during the negotiations in 
1765, which ended in the admission of the Rockingham party into 
office, that, without Mr. Grenville, he saw nothing in the Trea- 
sury either solid or substantial; (see also supra, vol. ii. p. 191). 
His knowledge, in revenue matters particularly, made him most 
formidable in Opposition; (Sir Gilbert Elliot’s MS. Journal.) 
Mr. Fox did not entertain an equally high opinion of him, and 
used, indeed, to speak slightingly, both of his knowledge and 
abilities ; but Mr. Fox was a very young man when he knew Mr. 
Grenville, and they were not only, in all respects, very unlike, 
but the general turn of Mr. Fox’s mind would make him view 
Mr. Grenville’s defects in an exaggerated light, and many cir- 
cumstances, not the least being the disagreement between Lord 
Holland and Mr. Grenville, combined to place them on far from 
a friendly footing. — E. 
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us to the risk of seeing nil our ( Minnies revolt ; 
nml Ins resentment of the re }»'•:»! had prevented 
}jiui from ever forgiving Lord Chatham and Lord 
Kockiimlmm. .n fiiwer** junction with whom might 
hnve driven the Court to restore him to power. 
Ilis rash and ungrateful provocation n{ the In- 
vourite, his indeeently taking part v. it h tie* B'-d- 
fords in their violent insult to the Primes on 
the Regency Bill, his forcing the King to break 
his word and turn out Mr. Mackenzie, and hL 
silly parsimony in stinting the King’** expend* in 
trifles, were crimes that had nov.-r L-on forgBen 
— the King, the Princes and th»* favourite being 
as weak in not pardoning him, t\< In* had keen 
in offending. No man would have Seconded their 
views with more resolution or a more vindictive 
spirit. This was well-known to Lord Mansfield, 
who had constantly aimed at the restitution of 


Grenville, and whoso recent panic had hern in- 
creased Ly the prospect of Grenville's death, having 
probably been privy to, if not the mediator of, 
a secret treaty that came out after Grenville ex- 
pired. The latter, in short, had made his peace 
with Lord North, and was ready to accept almost 
any place. A new coldness that appeared between 
Lord Chatham and Lord Temple was no doubt 
owing to this transaction, Grenville depending loo 
much on his brother for the reversion of the family 
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estate to have dared to treat with the Court, unless 
secure of Lord Temple’s sanction. That coldness, 
however, was laid on the private affairs of the 
family. A panegyric immediately pronounced by 
Lord North on Grenville on the day of his death — 
a promise made, and soon performed, of taking 
care of Whateley, his secretary — the revolt of Lord 
Suffolk and Lord Hyde (Grenville’s intimate friends) 
to the Court — their ensuing preferments, and the 
accession of almost all his faction to the majority, 
to the absolute dereliction, not only of Lord Chat- 
ham, but of Lord Temple, confirmed the nego- 
tiation — at least, proved how secure Lord North 
had been of Grenville’s concurrence. To Lord Tem- 
ple’s factious ambition his brother’s death was fatal. 
Tie could not command a vote in either House, 
nor could avoid the part he took of declaring 
his intention of abandoning politics. Lord Chat- 
ham was left almost as destitute of followers ; and 
Lord Rockingham, his competitor Grenville being 
removed, now depended on being named to the 
Treasury, should Lord Chatham ever recover power : 
but Grenville’s death was no step to the success 
of the Opposition. 
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1770. 

The King’s speech to both Houses affected firm- 
ness, though it betrayed a want of it ; for, though 
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it blustered, and called tlie Falkland Islands the pos- 
session of his Crown, and promised not only to 
support the just rights and interests of his people, 
but went so far as to say he would not disarm 
till convinced of the sincerity of other powers 
(meaning France) ; yet, by imputing the seizure 
of the Isle to the Governor of Buenos Ayres, as 
if not authorized by the Crown of Spain, it openly 
presented an excuse which the King of Spain 
might make, if he would be so good as to con- 
descend so far. Nor could the suspicion dropped 
against the sincerity of France avail much; they 
knew our Court too well to misinterpret our real 
disposition. As the Opposition was more in doubt 
what part the Ministers did actually intend to take, 
and as Mr. Grenville’s death prevented the appear- 
ance of the Lords Temple, Chatham, and Lyttelton, 
little was said in either House, except a few words 
by Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond, 
the former of whom seemed rather to approve war, 
as did the complexion of both Houses. Lord North 
spoke prudently, but confessing he did not think 
the Falkland Islands an adequate occasion of war. 
Colonel Barre attacked the Ministers on their neg- 
lect (and, indeed, the lapse of a year since the 
first advice of Spain’s hostile intentions was the 
great blemish of the business); they had, he said, 
wasted three years in hunting down a wretched 
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scribbler, (Wilkes,) while all the world knew that 
Gibraltar and Ireland were defenceless (a most 
indiscreet avowal at the eve of a war !) He did 
not know who advised in military matters, yet he 
knew who did not, though so very proper ; but 
that person, (Conway,) he heard, had retired from 
the Cabinet Council. “ Yes,” cried he, correcting 
himself, and turning towards Lord Barrington, “ I 
know who has sometimes commanded” (alluding 
to the slaughter in St. George’s Fields). The con- 
temptible description of Wilkes was in consequence 
of Lord Shelburne’s plan of annihilating that dema- 
gogue, against whom Parson Horne was now waging 
open, though anonymous, war in the newspapers. 
The Court had soon afterwards the satisfaction of 
seeing them worry one another in print by name. 

Barre’s attack called up Lord Barrington, who 
uttered the most improper, the most impertinent, 
and most offensive speech, in every light, that' could 
be conceived. He did not know, he declared, an 
officer in England fit to be commander-in-chief. 
Could any man name one to him ? where was 
any such man? if there was, if anybody would 
point him out, he would recommend him ,to his 
Majesty. “ It was said,” continued he, “ in Queen 
Anne’s reign, that Dr. Ratcliffe and an old woman 
could cure an ague ; so, the Adjutant-General (Ge- 
neral Harvey) and he (Barrington) could make the 

VOL. IV. 
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best commander-in-chief.” Disgraceful as such a 
declaration was, if true, — indiscreet to make to the 
enemy, a war approaching, — indecent to .the Duke 
of Gloucester, who was sitting in the gallery, — to 
General Conway, on whom all eyes turned, as on 
one on whom the choice would of course fall, — 
and insolent as it was to all our other Generals ; yet 
had not absurdity dictated this public affront to 
the army — an affront offered by the Secretary 
at War. Knowingly, nay artfully, had the dirty 
little creature exposed himself to so much resent- 
ment. He knew, in short, that the King was 
jealous of the command of the army ; that he trusted 
to its attachment against any violence from his 
subjects ; that he would not confide even in his 
devoted brother, nor in the integrity (because 
founded on constitutional principles) of General 
Conway. It was an officious declaration that com- 
mander-in-cliief there was to be none ; it was an 
indirect method of saving the King the pain, or 
rather the blush, of refusing the command to his 
brother; and the King’s ensuing silence, and his 
continued favour to Barrington, left no doubt but 
the zeal was kindly accepted . 1 The offence grated 

1 Walpole’s suspicions of Lord Barrington’s motives are probably 
correct. The King (as the editor has reason to believe) always 
felt great unwillingness to trust the command of the army to any 
officer taking a prominent part in politics. His notion was that 
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tlie chief officers, men of renowned bravery and 
service, such particularly as the Generals Amherst 
and Monckton. Lord Waldegrave and General 
Howard took up the affront warmly without doors, 
and happy was tlie officious tool to escape without 
a personal quarrel. It was not, perhaps, the least 
part of his elaborate indecency, that, had a war 
ensued, the soldiery might have been impressed 
with contemptuous ideas of their leaders ; but ser- 
vility cares not how much it sacrifices national 
interest when pursuing its own. General Harvey, 
the Kiug’s real confidant in military business, pre- 
tended to lament that Lord Barrington had pointed 
him out as responsible for the army — a modesty 
calculated to enforce the impression. 

In consequence of Wilkes’s opposition to press- 
ing, Brass Crosby, the new Lord Mayor, one of his 
most steady partisans , 1 consulted Lord Chatham on 
the legality of that practice. That lord, not apt to 
discountenance any measure that tended to carry on 

the army ought to be entirely in the hands of the Crown. This 
must have been the ground of his objection to the appoint- 
ment of Conway. Lord Barrington’s declaration was certainly 
most injudicious, but it was provoked, not so much by his zeal 
to please the King, as by the taunts of Colonel Barre. The 
debate is reported by Cavendish, vol. ii. p. 37. The Govern- 
ment seem to have had the best of the argument. — E. 

1 See more of Brass Crosby infra. He rivalled Wilkes in 
civic popularity. — E. 
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war against the House of Bourbon, recommended 
to the magistrate to consult Dunning, Glynn, and 
Wedderburne. To his queries, whether the Ad- 
miralty were authorized to issue press warrants of 
themselves, or under the direction of the Privy 
Council ; whether the warrant annexed was legal ; 
and whether the Lord Mayor was compellable to 
back those warrants, and at what risk if he refused ; 
the three lawyers replied, that the practice was 
■warranted by length of time and national defence, 
and even in some cases by the legislature ; that it 
had been noticed in courts of law, and without 
reproof ; and that they saw 7 no objection to its being 
executed by the Admiralty under the direction of 
the Privy Council ; that the form of the warrant 
did indeed to them seem very objectionable, but 
that for that very reason the sanction of the magis- 
trate was the more requisite to check and control 
the abuse ; and therefore, though they did not 
deem the Lord Mayor compellable to sign the war- 
rant, nor liable to punishment for refusing, they 
referred it to his Lordship’s prudence, whether for 
the peace of the City and preservation of the sub- 
ject, he would not conform to the practice of most 
of liis predecessors on such occasions. 

This decision not being satisfactory to the party, 
the City chose to bestow premiums on voluntary 
enlisters ; in which they were followed by Bristol, 
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Edinburgh, and a few other towns. At the same 
time another remonstrance to the King was voted 
by the Common Council, though not unanimously, 
and was presented on • the 21st by the. Lord 
Mayor, attended by Trecotliick, Townshcnd, Oliver, 
Stephenson, and a few more. His Majesty told 
them, that having seen no cause to alter his 
opinion expressed in his former answer, he could 
not comply with their request to dissolve the 
Parliament. 

A strange incident, though of no consequence, 
deserves to be mentioned, as it will show what deep 
impression the temper of the times had made on an 
honest mind, though the general corruption of the 
age had regarded the constitutional considerations 
lately agitated, as questions of interest rather than 
of principle. Sir Walter Blachet, a rich inde- 
pendent gentleman, had, though a Tory, voted the 
last year that Wilkes was capable of sitting as 
member for Middlesex, — a vote he had probably 
given against bis opinion to secure his popularity at 
Newcastle, a town not less remarkable than Lon- 
don or Lynn for its attachment to liberty and to 
the cause of Wilkes. Sir Walter appeared suddenly 
in the House of Commons, and rising, a propos to 
nothing, with much perturbation, told the House 
that he had laboured under extreme anxiety of 
mind and repentance for the vote he had given in 
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land Islands. Lord Weymouth objected, pleading 
that the negotiation was actually pending ; the de- 
mand might, in a week, be proper. Lord Chatham, 
who supported .the motion, turned his fire chiefly 
against the opposers of pressing, and declared that 
if any lord would move it, he would second him 
for bringing to the bar of the House the Alderman 
who had obstructed the practice. Lord Hills- 
borough, who was a pompous composition of igno- 
rance and want of judgment , 1 told the House most 


1 Lord Hillsborough was described by Walpole, some years be- 
fore, as “ a young man of great honour and merit, remarkably 
nice in weighing whatever cause he was to vote in, and excellent 
at setting off his reasons, if the cause was at all tragic, by a 
solemnity in his voice and manner that made much impression 
on his hearers.” — (Memoirs of George the Second, vol. i. p. 70.) 
— With such qualifications as a character for independence and 
some proficiency in public speaking, he was able to render the 
Ministers essential service, and, in return, they admitted him 
into their counsels, where he was believed to exercise consi- 
derable influence. Lord Holland courted him, and he was es- 
teemed by Mr. Pitt. At length, in 1763, he accepted the post 
of First Lord of Trade and Plantations, and in 1768, as has 
been already mentioned, became Secretary of State. He did not 
maintain in office the reputation he had acquired out of it. 
Although he made, at times, a tolerable set speech, he proved an 
imprudent, and by no means effective debater. In the Cabinet 
he attached himself to the Court party, and gave the most deter- 
mined opposition to the concessions to America, recommended 
by the Duke of Grafton and Lord Camden, both of whom 
charged him personally with exasperating the unhappy differences 
between the two countries by the course he took with respect to 
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Of Lord Hillsborough he said, that all our present 
misfortunes were owing to his tyranny and igno- 
rance ; and that, except Lord Rochford, not one of 
the Ministers had seen six weeks of business before 
they were raised to the first employments in the 
State. Gibraltar, he declared, was so weak, that 
the Spaniards might walk into it when they pleased, 
and then into England ; and that there were not 
above eleven ships manned in our service. In the 
City, he said, there was a malevolent party who did 
nothing but mischief (meaning Wilkes and his 
adherents — a tribute he paid to his friend, Lord 
Shelburne) ; and he abused the rich men there and 
the Asiatic opulence of Leadenliall Street, — men 
who thought of nothing but obtaining commissary- 
ships and commissions of remittance ; and with his 
usual pretensions to intelligence, offered to bet a 
thousand pounds that Spain had already struck 
some important blow, — an insinuation (though un- 
founded) that gave an alarm as if Gibraltar were 
already taken. In answer to the charge on the 
Ministers of inexperience, Lord - Weymouth re- 
minded him that his Lordship himself, and his 
friend. Lord Shelburne, and ally, Lord Rocking- 
ham, had stood in the same predicament of igno- 
ranee of business, when they appeared at the head 
of affairs ; and he told the Duke of Richmond, 
who had threatened their heads, that if the Oppo- 
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the King, was warmly attacked by Burke, who 
represented the accusation as addressed to the Par- 
liamentary opponents, whom Conway denied he had 
meant, saying, he had great esteem for some of 
them, especially for one family (the Cavendishes), 
and for whom he had great gratitude, too. This 
was in contradistinction to Lord Rockingham and 
Burke, one of whom had neglected, and the other 
attacked him. 1 

The courier from Spain had arrived on the 19th, 
and it was believed that the Prince of Masserano 
had at the same time received powers to give us 
satisfaction. This opinion, and Lord Hillsborough’s 
declaration, had raised the stocks ; which fell again 
in a few days, -when it was known that, though 
Spain did not refuse to restore the island, yet she 
insisted on our acknowledging her right to it, — a 
concession rendered doubly difficult on our part by 
the King’s speech, in which he had pronounced it the 
right of his people, and promised as such to main- 
tain it. Whatever latitude was allowed to the 
Spanish Ambassador, it was no wonder that he was 
tenacious of his master’s pretensions, when Lord 
North had acknowledged publicly that he did not 
think the island worth going to war for, and when 


1 The report of this debate occupies more than thirty pages in 
Cavendish, vol. ii. pp. 57-S8. The speeches were of a discursive 
character. — E. 
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Lord Chatham had 110 less -publicly proclaimed our 
weakness both to Spain and France. Mr. Gren- 
ville’s singular declaration on Corsica had encou- 
raged the French to pursue their point against that 
island ; and though the opinion of each might well 
be defended, neither Lord North nor Mr. Grenville 
had been driven by a clamour for war to avow their 
pacific sentiments. Lord Chatham excused his dis- 
play of our inability by pleading that France and 
Spain must have known our situation without his 
avowal of it ; but it was an ill-timed modesty in 
him, who was not ignorant how much haughtiness 
and defiance from his mouth imposed on both those 
Courts. There was, in truth, great want of men at 
this time from many causes. The superior pay 
given by the merchants, the loss of men in the late 
war not yet repaired, the draughts for India, and 
considerable migration from Scotland and Ireland 
to the Colonies, had drained the country. The navy 
was in a w r retched condition ; Lord Egmont, while 
head of the Admiralty, had wasted between four 
and five hundred thousand pounds on pompous 
additions to the dockyards. His successor, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, though so brave and fortunate a com- 
mander, had never been a man of abilities, and was 
now worn out, grown indolent, and was almost 
superannuated, paying so little attention to the 
fleet, that the ships were rotted in harbour, and of 
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five ordered f<» Gibraltar. four had returned ft* 
being in too bad a condition t<» proceed, and the 
fifth wn« found rotten before if went in M-a, f l hk 
was a< imprudently mentioned in debate by the 
Duke of Richmond, — an inconvenience r< -elfins 
from tin* jmhliritv of our rmur-'k. and a weapon 
not justifiably, though frequently um< 1 by i ippoM- 
tions. Tt vai more ineNemahle that ru-!! the 
newspapers took the liberty of mher'king our t m*- 
mies of our deficienccs, or of w bn? tlmv imagined our 
intended measure* 1 , of which 1 v. ill quote an imtam-e. 
The “ Swallow” sloop wn*- slu-nthed with copper. 
Being the fir.-t attempt of tin* kind, the new‘pr.p>*i*. 
conelvulecl, and printed their idea, that sin* w:e 
destined to the We-4 Indies: tbm- pointing out to 
the jealousy and enmity of Spain a proper object of 
their attention. 


The suspicions of the public that war must eUMie 
were increased on the 2-1 th at night, all officer* 
being suddenly ordered to their posts, and laud 
IIowc appointed Commander of the squadron in the 
Mediterranean. Yet we bad not above sixteen 
ships manned, and the regiments were very incom- 
plete. Happily the navy of Spain was ill pro- 
vided with men, and in no condition to profit bv 
our defenceless position. At the same time arrived 
the new Ambassador from France, the Comte de 
Guines,— a symptom, at least, that Choiseul, to 
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whom he was attached, was desirous we should 
believe that France intended peace. The negotia- 
tion, however, remained in the hands of Monsieur 
Francis, as more conversant with the preceding 
transaction. This was a very shrewd artful man, 
who had privately, some time before his public ap- 
pearance, lived here unknown for three years, in 
which time he made himself master of our language 
and affairs. He was the confidential creature of 
Choiseul. 

Still was not Wilkes or the Middlesex election 
forgotten. Mr. Phipps moved in the House of 
Commons for leave to bring in a bill to correct 
informations ex officio. Dunning and Wedderburne 
supported the motion; but it was rejected by 150 
to TO. 1 It was not to the honour of the jtopular 
hero (Wilkes) that he was at this time cast in a suit 
brought against him by a French jeweller whom he 
had defrauded of jewels at Paris. A season of such 
warmth naturally produced many personalities in 
Parliament. Charles Fox, the rising genius of the 
time, had a gross altercation with Wedderburne on 
an amendment proposed to Mr. Grenville’s bill for 
regulating elections, in which the House was forced 

1 The debate is given by Cavendish, vol. ii. p. 89. It turned 
more on the law of libel as administered in the recent trials of 
Rex v. Almon than on the specific subject of the motion. The 
speeches of Mr. Burke and Mr. Serjeant Glynn may still be 
read with interest. — E 
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to interpose, and obliged both to ask pardon for their 
intemperance. A parallel adventure happened 

among the Lords in a debate for continuing the 
prohibition of exporting corn, when the Duke of 
Richmond saying that their chamber was reduced 
to sit only for registering the dictates of the Crown, 
or for concurring with the decrees of the Commons, 
Lord Halifax rose with much heat, said it was 
a false accusation, and he would never hear such 
words. It was true that the Chancellor Iiardwicke 
had governed that assembly with solemn decency* 
and, by his own authority, and that of the Pelhams, 
had restrained much of the liberty of debate ; yet 
not long before, John Duke of Argyle, and others at 
other periods, had not suffered themselves to be 
manacled by such formality. It is as true, on the 
other hand, that the House of Lords being an 
assembly far less numerous than the Commons, is 
less turbulent and more observant of decorum. The 
nobility, too, are by principle more devoted to the 
Crown, and having less occasion to make their for- 
tunes by eloquence and the cultivation of talents 
(though not less corrupt) than the Commons, acqui- 
esce from inability to the dictates of two or three 
eminent lawyers, whom the Crown occasionally 
raises to the peerage, after preferring them to the 
Great Seal or to the posts of Chief Justices. 

Lord Chatham, the same day, not intimidated 
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by Lord Halifax’s passion, who was a proud empty 
man, and mistook anger for argument, moved to 
call for Captain Hunt of the “ Tamer ” sloop, who 
had been driven off the Falkland Islands by the 
Spaniards. Lord Chatham made a fine oration, and, 
though often vexed by the Lords Sandwich and 
Denbigh, was, when Lord Mansfield was silent, 
as his fears now made him, far superior to 'all 
his other adversaries; they were babies to him. 
He said the [Ministers had bungled themselves into 
such a situation that they could neither make 
war nor peace ; that lie should have arguments 
against them, of whichever they should make op- 
tion ; that lie would insist on restitution and repa- 
ration, though he supposed they were then actu- 
ally begging peace at Versailles. He had been 
blamed, he said, for indiscretion in divulging the 
nakedness of his country ; but it had been parental 
kindness to give warning to the Ministers : and 
what had he divulged that was not known to 
every coffee-house boy in Portsmouth ? He en- 
deavoured to soften his late attack on the City, 
avowing, at the same time, that he had not, nor 
ever had had, any connection with Wilkes. But 
highly he commended the integrity of Sawbridge, 
whom he was sorry he had not talked with be foie 
that Alderman had opposed pressing. ‘ It was more 
remarkable that he paid many compliments to the 
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candour of Lord Weymoutli ; the other Ministers, 
in general, he said, were ignorant, futile, and in- 
capable. Lord- Weymouth, as if in concert, pro- 
fessed himself ready to resign his post, but de- 
clared against Opposition. Neither Lord Temple 
nor Lord Camden were present at the debate, nor 
the Lords attached to the late Mr. Grenville. The 
motion was rejected by 55 to 21, as was, by one 
less on each side, another motion, likewise made 
by Lord Chatham, for inquiring at what time the 
Ministers had received intelligence that the Spa- 
niards intended to seize the Falkland Islands ; — they 
had known it in the preceding December — eleven 
months ! The French had previously settled on 
a neighbouring little island, but had quitted it 
to countenance the violence of Spain, — proof suffi- 
cient of their co-operation in that hostility ; not 
that Choiseul was circumstanced in a manner tbat 
would authorize him to assist them openly in hos- 
tilities, but the treaty of Paris had convinced him 
of the aversion to war in our Cabinet, — a conclu- 
sion that now deceived him, and drew him into 
inextricable perplexity, as I shall show presently. 
Indeed, considering that, victorious or vanquished, 
we always make disgraceful treaties, the nation 
had little cause to prefer war. Forty thousand 
seamen were now voted. 

At this period, died the parent of the approacli- 

vol. IV. 


p 
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big war, the Earl of Egmont, a man always am- 
bitious, almost always attached to a Court, yet, from 
a singularity in his fortune, scarce ewer in place. 1 

On the 5th of December, Lord Chatham moved 
a resolution, (which was rejected by 52 to 20,) 
the purport of which was, that the capacity of 
being chosen a member of Parliament was ascer- 
tained by law, and could not be set aside by any 

1 Lord Egmont united qualifications which seldom fail to 
raise their fortunate possessor to the highest offices in a con- 
stitutional government. Ho was excelled by few of his time 
as a public speaker, by none as a political writer. His great 
talent was said to lie in indefatigable application, and yet he 
delighted in popular excitement, which he could direct with con- 
summate skill, and with courage that proved equal to any emer- 
gency. The effect, however, of these gifts was marred by a 
perversion of judgment which led him both into gross absur- 
dities, and the most culpable inconsistencies. When scarce a 
man, Walpole says, he had a scheme of assembling the Jews and 
making himself their King. — (Memoires of George the Second, 
vol. i. p. 30.) — It is more certain that he regarded the restora- 
tion of feudal tenures as the best security for the liberty and 
welfare of the people I After having been the idol and the 
leader of mobs, he became the obsequious follower of Lord Bute, 
and, although a passionate admirer of fame, he sought no result 
from his political exertions beyond places, titles, and sinecures. 
His mansion in Somersetshire, a monument of his extraordinary 
predilection for the middle ages, was pulled down only a few 
years ago. Walpole has given his character in the Memoires 
of George the Second, vol. ii. p. 32, which is illustrated by some 
amusing anecdotes in a letter to Sir Horace Mann (Letters, 
vol. ii. p. 260). — E. 
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separate branch of the legislature. Lord Camden 
supported the motion, but declaring he stood un- 
connected with, and unattached to, any man. 1 Lord 
Mansfield, to soften his dreaded adversary, Lord 
Chatham, paid many compliments to him on his 
support of pressing ; but, on his having urged the 
necessity of dissolving the Parliament, represented 
to him the impropriety of such a tempestuous mea- 
sure at the beginning of a war; yet no Avar was, 
begun, and, from the long suspense, men began 
to conclude that no war Avould be declared. The 
Spanish Ambassador was assiduous at Court, was 
affectedly caressed there, and made no preparations 
for departing. 

But, though Lord Mansfield thus deprecated the 
wrath of Lord Chatham, the indignation of the 
friends of freedom Avas not so appeased. Serjeant 
Glynn moved for an examination into the con- 
duct of the King’s Bench, and Alderman Oliver 
named Lord Mansfield as the author of the griev- 
ances from, that Court. The House sat till near 
one in the morning, but the question Avas lost 
by 75 against 180. 2 

1 Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. 1301. — E. 

2 This motion arose out of the debate on the power of the At- 
torney-General to file informations ex officio. The able speeches 
made by Serjeant Glynn and Burke forcibly exposed the injustice 
of the law of libel, as administered by Lord Mansfield in the 
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The next day. Colonel Onslow complained to 
the House, and read, from a magazine called the 
London Museum, a copy of a letter sent hy the 
Society of the Bill of Rights to the Colonies, 
(signed hy Serjeant Glynn amongst others.) "which 
almost inxited them to rebel, and was a strong 
libel on the Parliament. 3 The Sang, in his speech, 
had specified parts of the colony of Massachusetts 


recent Wadis, and supplied many of the arguments -which were 
.afterwards so effectually used in procuring the alteration of the law 
hy Lord Camden and Mr, Pox (Cavendish vol. ii. p. S3, seqq. — E’ 
3 This is one of the few instances in which Serjeant Glynn 
appears to disadvantage. Ho donht he felt strongly the -wrongs 
of the Colonists, and shared with Lord Chatham and other 
leading statesmen of the day, a most unfavorable opinion of the 
Parliament, Ho personal considerations influenced him. He 
was as little tainted hy the political as hy the moral profligacy 
of "Wilkes. Pew of his speeches m Parliament have "been pre- 
served, hnt all are in an elevated tone, and the candour and 
moderation which distinguish them are not less remarkable 
than their talent and intrepidity. In these, as in many 
other respects, he h ore a strong resemblance to Sir Samuel 
Hominy, It is to he regretted that few particulars can now he 
collected of this -valuable man. He belonged to a Cornish 
family, once settled at a seat of the same name, now the p ro- 
pery of Lord "vivian. His practice at the har was very consi- 
derable. Hoi only did be argue most of the political cases of 
the dav, hut it appears, from Mr. Wilson's and the other contem- 
porary reports, that he had a large share of the general business. 
He succeeded Mr. Eyre as Recorder of London in 1773, when 
the salary of the office was raised from SO Dl to 1 0001 a-yca r, 
as a mark of resnect towards him. He died in middle life, on 

a 

the 16th September, 1773. — E. 
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Bay as guilty of very illegal practices and violences, 
though he had confessed 1 that, in most of the other 
Colonies, the people had begun to depart from their 
combinations against the mother country. New York, 
in particular, had refused to concur in them. 

The next day, an augmentation of twelve thou- 
sand men to the army was voted, a wise mea- 
sure, as preparation for war is the best preventive. 
Yet had we reason to depend on the pacific dis- 
position of the French Prime Minister. In a great 
council held at Versailles, the Abb6 du Terray, 
Comptroller-General, a personal enemy of Choiseul, 
proposed to join with Spain in the war, (either 
to sound Choiseul’s intentions, or thinking him 
not inclined to war,) and engaged to find the 
necessary funds. He was supported by his insti- 
gator, the Chancellor Maupeou; but the Due de 
Choiseul, (either suspecting a trap, or to pay court 
to his master, who was most averse to the war,) 
with great ability, knowledge, and eloquence, proved 
so irrefragably the impossibility of finding money 


1 This confession is very memorable. The subsequent beha- 
viour of the Court leaves strong room to suspect that instead of 
profiting of the favourable disposition of the Colonies by tem- 
perate measures, the Court hurried into the succeeding war, and 
wished to provoke the Colonies to unite, that all might be treated 
as rebels and conquered. The ' Ministers did succeed in the pro- 
vocation, but not in the conquest. 
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had formerly told me, never to talk to any man but 
on the business of his department; and Conway, 
though the deepest master of his profession in the 
island, happened not to be secretary! That silly 
caution had been infused into the King by the 
Princess and Lord Bute, lest it should give the per- 
son consulted an opportunity of gaining his confi- 
dence, by launching out beyond their province : every 
audience terminated when each minister had re- 
ceived his orders. T?o decline receiving information 
from so able an officer as Conway, and one whom 
he knew and had declared so disinterested and un- 
ambitious, was not the method of rendering himself 
proper to conduct the army ; and Lord Barrington 
was too ignorant beyond the routine of office to in- 
struct, and too servile to contradict him. General 
Edward Harvey, the other royal confidant in mili- 
tary matters, was a mere disciplinarian, and not 
feared by the junto, being of no abilities or im- 
portance. 

On the 10th of December was great expectation 
of some solemn scene. Lord Mansfield having given 
notice to the Lords on the 7th, that he had matter 
of importance to lay before them. It was supposed 
that he intended to make his defence against all the 
late accusations. Though that did not prove en- 
tirely the case, the day turned out very remarkable. 
The House was crowded with members of the Com- 
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not fit to be divulged to the public and to foreign 
ministers ; and insisted on the House being cleared 
of strangers, which, by the standing orders of both 
Houses, any member may do in the House to which 
he belongs, and which cannot be refused ; but Lord 
Gower, entering into debate, which no man may do 
when he calls another to order, he was called to 


order himself; the Duke of Richmond adding, that 
the Ministry did not dare to hear their faults 
laid open. Prodigious confusion ensued ; and Lord 
Chatham, in a violent emotion of rage, insisted on 
being heard, which was impossible from the tumult; 
and he would have distinguished between the occa- 
sion and the general standing order, which, he main- 
tained Lord Gower had had no right to call for, as 
the subject had not been the order of the day; but 
he was wrong — and the majority called out vio- 
lently to have the order put in execution : but the 
members of the other House refused to retire, 
Dowdeswell declaring he would be the last man 
that should go out. This resistance was unjusti- 
fiable, and without example. Four other common- 
ers, who had brought up a bill from the other House, 
said they were come with a message, and had a 
right to be there ; but they too were in the wrong, 
for the rule is, that they should give notice to the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, and he, ac- 
quainting the Lords, is sent to call the messengers 
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on that occasion, the only regular manner of coming 
at the proceedings, for the House of Lords being 
a court of record, their journals are open to the 
public, which is not the case with the other House. 
Lord North, to humour the Commons, joined in 
the blame, but dissuaded the motion. It was bat- 
tled, however, for two hours; and some Lords 
who had come thither, were turned out: but the 
motion was rejected by the influence of the cour- 
tiers. 1 

The same day General Conway laid before the 
House a plan for adding a thousand men to the 
regiment of artillery on a cheap scheme of 17,000?., 
which, if executed in the ordinary method, would 
have cost 24,000?. Hearing that they would oppose 
it, he had sent his plan to Lord George (Sackville) 
Germaine and Colonel Barre, but both returned it 
with compliments, the first saying he should only 
make some objections to the mode ; the other that 
he should not oppose it. They both now did make 
some objections ; and others of the Opposition 
blamed Conway for not having digested more plans 
for the army. Conway answered that he had done 
his duty in his office, but was not consulted beyoDd 
it, nor in any confidence. This was a declaration 
they wished. T. Townshend the younger and others 
exclaimed on his not being trusted ! What could the 


’ Cavendish’s Debates, vol. ii. p. 149 . — E. 
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declared how much he had always courted his 
esteem ; and therefore from his candour had not 
expected that treatment. He professed he had 
studied the point more than any other in his life, and 
had consulted all the judges on it, except indeed 
his Lordship : but that he must object to being 
taken by surprise, nor could he submit to answer 
interrogatories. “ Interrogatories ! ” cried Lord 
Chatham, starting up, “was ever anything heard 
so extraordinary ? is it taking that noble lord by 
surprise who has just declared that he has studied 
the point all his life, and has taken the opinions of 
all the judges on it? And of all mankind does it 
become that Lord to refuse interrogatories, who 
has so recently imprisoned a man [Brindley] for a 
year or two, for refusing to submit to them ?” But 
the point, he gave the noble Lord notice should be 
fathomed, and lie would bring it to issue. How- 
ever, he would give his Lordship time, and would 
let the matter sleep till after the holidays : but he 
insisted that Lord Camden’s paper of interroga- 
tories should he left with the clerk, as Lord 
Mansfield’s had been ; which the House could not 
refuse. 

The dismay and confusion of Lord Mansfield was 
obvious to the whole audience; nor did one peer 
interpose a syllable in his behalf ; even the Court 
(whom he had been serving by wresting the law, 
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meetings : men are often borne down at tliem 
against tbeir opinions. I will give notice of my 
intention without further concert/ Serjeant Glynn 
said he would do the same the next day. Dowdes- 
well told him there was not time for concert : it 
would be like the Minister reading the King’s 
speech at the cockpit, after it has been settled. 
Glynn, however, gave his notice. On that the 
Rockingham party determined to act for them- 
selves, and drew up a bill to ascertain what direc- 
tions judges should give to juries. They showed it 
to Lord Chatham after he had attacked Lord Mans- 
field. He disapproved it much, but offered to sup- 
port it if they would make it more personal to Lord 
Mansfield. They refused . 1 All they meant, they 
said, was prospect, not retrospect : as if branding a 
crime committed, were not a better guard than a 
provision against committing it. Then he must be 
against them, said Lord Chatham. They consulted 
Lord Camden. He told them Lord Chatham had 


1 I suspect that Lord Rockingham, whose aunt Lord Mansfield 
had married, and to whom Lord Mansfield always paid court, 
meant to save him, though through this whole reign Lord Mans- 
field had constantly laboured to sap that great palladium of our 
liberties, juries. As the House of Lords would probably have 
protected Lord Mansfield, perhaps his panic was a curb to him ; 
whereas an exculpation might have encouraged him. Still the 
trimming conduct of Lord Rockingham, and Lord Camden, and 
Lord Chatham was inexcusable. 
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Pynsent’s relation, which the Earl had brought by 
appeal before the House of Lords, and had by them 
been referred to the judges, came on before their 
Lordships for the judges to make their report. 
They were preparing to give their opinions, five on 
one side, and three on the other, when Lord Mans- 
field arriving, said a new idea had struck him, and 
he was sure he could reconcile the sentiments of all 
the judges. He stated his position (which is not to 
my purpose to detail), they pocketed their briefs 
and notes, said they were persuaded they should all 
return of one opinion the next day, and retired. 
They did return, and gave the cause for Lord Chat- 
ham, not without censure from the public on the 
two Lords ; the one, as men thought, buying his 
indemnity by the sacrifice of another man’s property ; 
the other waiving justice due to the public to pur- 
chase the decision of a suit in his own favour : yet, 
as the fact happened so late as the 6tli of May, 
after the Duke of Richmond had allowed to me 
that the pursuit against Lord Mansfield was 
dropped, servility, to which, as has been seen, he 
was enough prone, might have no share in this 
instance. I have anticipated an event of the next 
year, that I might present the reader with the 
whole transaction together. 1 I return to the end of 
the year 1770. 

1 This was the case of Tothill v. Pitt, of which the details are 
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served, that Lord Gower’s own brother-in-law, Lord 
Dunmore, had just had two governments given to 
him, New York, and. then Virginia. The Duke of 
Grafton attacked Lord Chatham roughly, who gene- 
rally bore his severity, perhaps from contempt, as 
tamely as Lord Mansfield Lord Chatham’s. Lord 
Sandwich said, all the motion could do, would be to 
take merit or demerit from the Administration. It 
was rejected by above 40 to 12. As the Ministers 
affected to make military preparations, a resolution 
passed to supply the voted augmentation of the 
army with Irish or Germans. 

It was with more alacrity that the Treasury car- 
ried a vote of a fourth shilling in the pound on 
land, by a majority of 299 to 121. The Bedford 
squadron, discontented with Lord North, who placed 
no confidence in them, and leaning with Lord Wey- 
mouth and Wood to Lord Chatham, who they 
feared would be Minister, had whispered objections 
to the increase of the tax. The Duke of Bedford 
himself declared openly against it, and Rigby, as if 
by his order, had some time before in the House of 
Commons owned he should disapprove it, unless 
there actually should be a war. He now treacher- 
ously advised Lord North to postpone the demand 
till after Christmas *, but the Minister doubting with 
reason the sincerity of the faction, would not be 
turned aside from his purpose, but carried it with 
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and Lord George Cavendish, moved that no mes- 
sages should be sent to the other House but by the 
eldest sons of peers, who alone would not be in 
danger of being insulted there ; and that sucli 
eldest sons should be restrained from going thither 
on any other occasion. Colonel Onslow, alluding 
to the two Lords, said, the motion ought to have 
been that no message should be sent but by the 
younger sons of peers ; ■ and alluding to Lord George 
Sackville, that the motion seemed to imply timidity. 
Governor Johnstone went much further, and said, 
he did not conceive that any man tuns proper to talcc 
care of the honour of that House, who had forfeited his 
own honour. The motion was rejected by about 
130 to 40 J 

So gross an insult as Johnstone’s called for chas- 
tisement, and did prove how much the world and 
he had mistaken Lord George Sackville. The lat- 
ter with temper that became the courage he showed, 
took four days to settle his affairs and to make 
provision for an infant of which his wife was just 
delivered ; behaving at the same time with a cheer- 
ful indifference that deceived her and his whole 

1 The debate on Lord George Germaine’s motion is reported 
in Cavendish, vol. ii. p.- 160-172. One result of the quarrel 
between the Houses was the exclusion of strangers from both, 
during the remainder of the session. The public, therefore, 
was kept in ignorance of all parliamentary proceedings that were 
not made known by the members of either House. E. 
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stealing an heiress . 1 The man was a pretended en- 
thusiast, and offered himself to the Court for a 
martyr, and to the people for one of their represen- 

kind were not so abandoned as to enjoy such wanton malevo- 
lence. 

Lord George, become Viscount Sackville, died in the autumn 
of 1785, of a short illness, and in a manner that once more did 
him honour. . He spoke of the bitter scenes through which he 
had passed, and with great firmness declared how resigned he 
• was to death. Of Prince Ferdinand he spoke with singular can- 
dour ; said his Highness had undone him from resentment ; yet 
was so great a man, that he not only forgave but admired him. 
General Sloper, his enemy, he said, was a very black man ; for 
Lord Caermarthen, he was so weak, that he felt nothing for him 
but contempt. It was remarkable that Lord Caermarthen, mo- 
derate as his abilities were, disgustful as his assault on Lord Sack- 
ville had been, and though disliked by the King, was by tbe last 
collision of parties become at that very moment Secretary of State. 

[A long note on the character of Lord George Sackville is also 
given by Walpole in the Memoirs of George the Second (vol. ii. 
p. 432). He evidently bore that nobleman no good will, and 
falls in the course of his remarks into some inconsistencies, which, 
as Lord Holland remarks, “ it would be difficult to explain, if it 
were any part of the duty of an editor to explain the contradic- 
tions of an author.” A well-written and interesting, though par- 
tial, account of Lord George is contained in the Memoirs of his 
friend and secretary, Richard Cumberland. Many additional 
and curious particulars have been collected by Mr. Coventry in 
that ingenious work, “ Critical Enquiry regarding the real Author 
of Junius, proving them to have been written by Lord Viscount 
Sackville.”— E.] 

1 He ran away with a natural daughter of Lord Baltimore, 
supposed to be of weak understanding, and who, besides, was 
almost a child. — E. 
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a similar stand, but it being against a landed Snot, 
was not supported. To soften the sacrifice to Lord 
Dysart, tbc King offered him n green riband ; but 
lie, who was one of Ibe proudest, and not one of the 
brightest of men, did not distinguish between the 
King’s civility and tbc proscription of himself by bis 
Scottish brethren, and wrote to the Secretary of 
State that be not only would not accept the ri- 
band, but would never serve this King or any other. 
Next year be asked a military preferment for bis 
brother, and was refused. 

The negotiation about the Falkland Islands still 
continued in suspense. The King of Spain adhered 
to his declaration of reserving his claim entire, though 
willing to relinquish the possession ; and the public 
were persuaded that there were different, opinions 
in the Ministry from threats thrown out by the 
Duke of Bedford that he would go to the House of 
Lords, and proclaim the necessity of dcrlurimr war. 
Still was the surprise of mankind extreme, when, 
on the lGlh, it was known that Lord "Weymouth had 
resigned the Seals — a mysterious conduct, increased 
by bis own obstinate siionco, ami by (ho professions 
of the Bedfords, that they lia.i not been acquainted 
with his intention, nor should resign with him. The 
King, afraid of a breach between the Ministers and 
lull!, offered to make any arrangement Hint might 
accommodate him with any other place ; but ho 
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hostilities, the King, who began to affect a military 
turn, had been eager for war, and Lord Weymouth, 
whose ambition aspired to the lead in the Adminis- 
tration, had gone eagerly into the royal views. On 
that plan, and encouraged by Wood’s awe of Lord 
Chatham, they had thrown every damp on the ne- 
gotiation, and involved themselves in repeated 
declarations of the war being unavoidable. Lord 
North, of pacific mould, and the Scottish junto as 
apprehensive as Wood that a war would bring back 
Lord Chatham, had taken a contrary course, and 
had brought back the King from his martial system. 
Lord Weymouth, who would not have hesitated to 
change his language had he thought peace could be 
effected, chose rather to waive his ambition than his 
security, and adhered to war. Nor was this all. 
His extreme indolence and drunkenness made it 
impossible that he should execute the duties of his 
office in time of war. He seldom went to bed till 
five or six in the morning, nor rose next day till 
twelve or one. His parts must have been great, 
for in that besotted state he was still able to ex- 
press himself in the House of Lords with elegance, 
quickness, and some knowledge, in a few short sen- 
tences; not indeed deserving all the applause be- 
stowed on them by his faction. A few reflections 
on his character and on the time may be useful ; as 
it will seem extraordinary hereafter that a man so 
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Bute, but veered as suddenly to Majesty at home. 
Lord Chatham, had he had time, would have dic- 
tated to Europe. Fox and Lord Holland established 
universal corruption and revenge. Grenville exer- 
cised rigour and economy. .With Lord Rockingham 
entered redress and relaxation. Lord Chatham’s 

second Administration was an interregnum of inex- 
« * » 

plicable confusion.. The Duke of Grafton did as 
little, without being out of his senses. The people 
almost seized the reins next, and the Ministers, to 
save themselves, were content to secure the doors 
of the Cabinet and of the House of Commons from 
being stormed, while both the King and the Par- 
liament were vilified and insulted. His Majesty 
seemed almost as contented to let the populace 
brave him, as he had been to let Lord Bute, Lord 
Holland, and Grenville trample on them. 

Among men of such various complexion, Lord 
Weymouth' was not the least singular. He was 
tall, handsome, and, from a German education, 
solemn and formal in his outward deportment. His 
look spoke absence, and nothing in his ostensible 
appearance discovered a symptom of the quickness, 
cunning, and dissoluteness within. A perfect in- 
sensibility produced constant and facile good hu- 
mour; yet his bent brow and constitutional pride 
indicated no pleasantry or social mirth. His parts 
were strong, his conception ready, his reasoning 
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they drew on a war too ; till, by misplacing haughti- 
ness, and by a series of wretched measures, they lost 
at once our colonies in America, and the empire of 
the ocean everywhere. 

I return to Lord Weymouth’s resignation, who, 
Lord Chatham’s friends asserted, had advised making 
reprisals on Spain : whether authorised or prompted 
by Wood, and whether to drive the resigner into 
opposition, I know not. Certain it is, that he had 
advised recalling Mr. Harris, our Minister, from 
Madrid. Frances, told me, that when Lord Wey- 
mouth demanded restitution of the island, he had 
promised to negotiate on the title ; but when Spain 
consented to the first point, Lord Weymouth af- 
firmed, he had only said that then we should be en 
etat de negocier. The Spanish Ambassador maintained 
that his Lordship had three times made the same 
promise to him as to Frances. 

For once such duplicity imposed on nobody; nor 
did expected popularity follow. Could there be a 
greater farce than the Bedfords acting jealousy of 
national honour, when they knew our inability, and 
had concurred in sacrificing our glory and interest 
at the end of the most flourishing war? It was 
only ridiculous that the Duke of Bedford cried out 
for war, and opposed the land-tax that was to carry 
it on ! With equal consistence, that faction cele- 
brated Lord Weymouth for retiring unplaced and 
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back stairs to the apartment of a kept mistress were 
an honourable ascent for a priest, but her levde a 
disgrace ! His ingratitude and her revenge were 
complete in about six weeks. The Due de Choiseul, 
who certainly was not often troubled with scruples, 
and who had risen by the countenance of Madame 
de Pompadour, now influenced by two women 1 of 
characters as blemished as the mistress’s, affected 
delicacy about Madame du Barry, who though a 
common prostitute, at least had not the confidence 
to act scruples. Yet, though she was the instru- 
ment by which his ruin was effected, the crisis 
turned on an affair of a public nature. 

The Due d’Aiguillon, a man as ambitious as 
Choiseul, but of a nature as dark as the other was 
frank and too boldly unreserved, had long been an 
enemy of the Prime Minister. The Parliaments of 
France, partly from contempt of the King’s weak- 
ness, partly from the intrigues of Choiseul, who had 
played them and the clergy against each other ; and 
yet more from that free spirit of thinking which 
they had contracted from applying to English litera- 
ture and politics, and which Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, and their modern philosophers, had brought 
into vogue; the Parliaments, I say, had long given 
much trouble to the Crown, and none more than 

1 The Duchesse de Grammont, sister of Choiseul, and the 
Princesse de Beauvau, her friend. 
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afterwards Due de la Yrilliere, an ancient drudge 
of office hackneyed in prosecutions and punish- 
ments, and steeled to insensibility by a long series 
of personal prosperity, and by being as long con- 
versant with the suffering? of others. 1 To passive 
insensibility he had learnt and added the tricks of 
treachery: and being now connected with D’Aigtiii- 
Ion, he easily circumvented the provincial credulity 
of La Chalotais. and drew all his secrets from him 
by a creature of bis own. who acted the friend of 
the Advocate-General, and went so far as to leave 
(by a pretended mistake) an important letter lie 
bad received from La Chalotais in St. Florentiu’s 
own room. The public did justice on the lower of 
these tools, one Calonne, by hissing him in the 
theatre. The King was so weak as to justify the 
wretch publicly — which did but serve to make his 
infamy more known ; but on La Chalotais the 
storm burst. He was dragged from prison to prison 
with his son, and at last shut up with him, but in 
separate dungeons, in the Chateau du Taurcau, a 
fort in the sea, to which there was access only at 
low water. It was in a most rigorous winter, and 

1 Louis Philippcaux, created Due dc la VrilliOre — the brother- 
in-law of Maurcpas — a willing instrument of oppression, being 
licentious, selfish, and unprincipled, like too many of his col- 
leagues. He died childless, in 1777, in his seventy-third year. 
— E. 
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senger with a reprieve by a private road, La Chalo- 
tais had been executed, as the Governor had 
interrupted and stopped two former messengers 
sent by Choiseul for the same purpose. Of those 
intrigues D’Aiguillon fully purged himself in print ; 
and of the last, Choiseul himself declared him en- 
tirely innocent. As he could not, however, clear 
himself of bitter tyranny, the public bated him 
little of the whole charge ; so that, finding himself 
stand so ill in the eyes of a country which he aspired 
to govern, he took the resolution of demanding a 
public trial, and Choiseul took care it should not 
be refused, which the other did not expect, — arti- 
fices that by turns fell on both the artificers. The 
Parliament’s inquisition growing unfavourable to 
the great criminal D’Aiguillon, he flew for protec- 
tion to the mistress. She and their Cabal per- 
suaded the King to evoke the cause before himself 
at Versailles, — a strange and unusual force put on 
their free deliberations ! They protested against 
the violence. The King silenced all their proceed- 
ings and all their remonstrances ; a wound as fatal 
to D’Aiguillon’s honour as to their privileges. The 
Parliament threw up its functions. 

At that period, Maupeou, the Chancellor, told the 
King, that if he would dismiss the Due de Choiseul, 
the Parliament would submit, as it was the Minister 
himself who secretly fomented their disobedience, 
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